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Introduction 


Rheumatic heart disease, the most serious manifestation rheu- 
matic fever, one medicine’s most urgent problems. The number 
early deaths and crippled lives attributable this disease may 
only approximated, because the difficulties diagnosis, and 
until recently the chaotic state the nomenclature. Atwater and 
Swift have estimated about 170,000 new cases rheumatic fever 
per year the United States population about 110,000,000. 
Paul estimated total 840,000 cases rheumatic heart disease, 
active and inactive, 100,000,000 population. correlating data 
from the Bellevue Hospital New York, found that 
percent heart disease persons under forty years age 
rheumatic origin. During the years 1936, 1937 and 1938 the 
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city New York, rheumatic heart disease accounted for more deaths 
persons under twenty years age than pulmonary tuberculosis 
and all the following taken together: meningococcal meningitis, 
scarlet fever, measles, diphtheria, whooping cough, and 
Furthermore, when one considers that rheumatism destroys seven 
times many children does poliomyelitis (which receives far 
greater attention the lay public and health the enor- 
mity the public health problem rheumatic fever can more 
readily appreciated. Sir George the British Ministry 
Health, has estimated that 25,000 fatal cases rheumatic heart 
disease occur annually England and Wales, and about per- 
cent the total death rate from all forms heart disease ascribed 
rheumatism. assessed the mortality rate from rheu- 
matic disease Philadelphia 1936 per 100,000 popu- 
lation. comparing this mortality figure with those other 
infectious diseases, found that rheumatic heart disease cause 
death exceeded only the following infectious processes 
tuberculosis, lobar pneumonia, and syphilis. 

time when one finds himself confronted with flood 
controversial facts dealing with rheumatic fever, would seem wise, 
attempt crystallize proper conception this disease con- 
dition, explore its history—tracing the evolution rheumatic 
fever from obscure position the front rank important diseases 


affecting mankind—with particular emphasis rheumatic heart 
disease. 


Polyarthritis old history. the University Kansas 
Museum Natural the earliest known example 
multiple arthritis fossil vertebrate, the skeleton large 
swimming reptile (platecarpus), believed have lived about 100,- 
000,000 years ago. But not until come down Hippocrates 
(circa 400 C.) that find any description acute polyarthritis. 
Guillaume his Liber Rheumatismo the 17th 


century, credited the Father the following classic 
description 


those, whom pains and swellings come and around the joints, and 
these not after the manner gout the foot, one will find large viscera and 
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the urine white sediment Now this disease occurs those who 
childhood and youth were wont have nose-bleeding but have since lost it. 


with all disease, Hippocrates accounted for this condition the 
basis his doctrine humoral pathology Everything founded 
united confluence all the humours, united concordance, 
and united 

The and 2nd centuries after Christ produced three important 
writers, Celsus and Galen Rome, and Aretaeus Byzantium. 
the greatest Latin medical writers, discussed rheumatic 
fever unwittingly when wrote: children whom there has been 
nose-bleeding, which has ceased, are sure troubled pains the 
head, they have some severe joint ulcerations, they also become 
debilitated Galen,” having definitely established humoral 
pathology, applies arthritis. the Cappadocian, must 
have referred rheumatic fever when stated: many cases 
the gout has passed into dropsy and sometimes into asthma, and 
from this succession there also wrote that when 
the disease hereditary generally incurable. 

the 6th and 7th centuries, from the Byzantine empire come the 
writings Alexander and Paul both 
explaining according the humoral pathology. Speculating etiologi- 
cally, the latter wrote follows: and some from accidents, 
blow, sprain, the like, experienced the first attack this 
complaint, the materials the disease having previously lain quiet 
the system until roused the proximate cause.” 

the Arabian physician, living the latter 10th and 
early 11th century, his Canon Medicine, attributed pains 
the joins the stagnation and subsequent imprisonment the 
insoluble parts the humours which Summer brought into 
circulation.” 

The Greek word-formation arose 
all probability from post-Hippocratic medical science. The word 
not found the writings Celsus and, although used Galen, 
means conveys our present-day concept rheumatism. The 
word there used for flowing and fro the streams humours 
the abdominal (rheum) originally stood for 
flowing down, coming from the Greek pew (to humour 
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flowing down into joint cavity evolved.* Our word gout” 
derived from the Latin drop)—hence, humour dropping 
into joint 

Thus both terms were derived from words with the same funda- 
mental meaning, their application arthritis coming about through 
the humoral theory disease. 

Guillaume Baillou (1538-1616) was the first use the term 
rheumatism applied form acute arthritis 
distinguished from gout and make rheumatism for the first 
time clinical entity. His Liber Rheumatismo, written Paris 
1616 (Shakespeare died and Harvey gave his initial lectures 
the Royal Academy Physicians) and published posthumously 
1642, has only recently been made known the modern German 
and English medical science. writes 


Now this affection, which wrongly called catarrh the term catarrh 
signifies downward flow from the head—is others better termed rheu- 
matismos, appears the whole body hurts, some the face flushed; 
the pain most severe around the joints, that the slightest movement 
foot, hand, finger causes cry thing about the term 
rheuma, rheumatism, rheumatic tendency this term must understood 
not only downward flow from the head, but also discharge from the 
interior the body into the outer parts and even into internal organs. 


temptation regard this latter the light present-day 
understanding rheumatic organic disease, but the evidence for 
Baillou’s appreciation such too meagre. writing the cause 
this affection” Baillou states: Ulcerative and inflammatory 
lassitude closely related this affection, indeed nearly related— 
they appear the same.” This interesting conviction the 
light our present-day conception that septic condition tied 
with the rheumatic state. Little wonder that Baillou has some 
been called the Father Rheumatism.” 

Thomas Father English Medicine,” and appro- 
priately called the English his contemporaries, 
wrote the first accurate clinical description acute rheumatism 
his Observationes medicae 


Hippocrates made distinction between (rheuma—a flowing down) and 
(katarrhos—a flowing down). 
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The Disease comes any time, but especially the Autumn, and 
chiefly seizes those that are the Flower their Age begins with 
shivering and shaking and presently heat, restlessness and thirst; and other 
symptoms which accompany Fever. After day two, and sometimes 
sooner, the Patient troubled with violent Pain, sometimes this, some- 
times that Joint, the Wrists and Shoulders, but most commonly the 
Knees. now and then changes places and seizes elsewhere, leaving some 
redness and swelling the Part last possessed 


attributed the cause rheumatism morbific matter the sys- 
tem.” Writing 1666 advocates bleeding the chief remedy 
the cure, the grounds that the disease inflammatory “as indi- 
cated the resemblance the blood that which taken away 
and from his fondness the humoral doctrines. 1686 
described chorea clearly (which usually known Sydenham’s 
Chorea St. Vitus’ dance), but does not appear have associated 
with rheumatism. The pseudonym for chorea—St. Vitus’ dance— 
probably originated the result epidemic dancing mania 
which occurred under the influence religious excitement Strass- 
bourg the early 15th century. The chief magistrate ordered those 
afflicted with the dancing mania repair the chapel St. Vitus 
Zabern, small Alsatian village. Because the resemblance the 
choreiform movements those persons seized with religious 
dancing mania, St. Vitus’ dance has come down this 

1709, the illustrious Herman Boerhaave, Leiden, repeated 
his Aphorisms much that Sydenham had observed, and added that 
the disease invades the Brain, Lung, and Bowels.” 
His etiology for rheumatism was the lentor the fluids obstructing 
the vessels.” 

Anton the Viennese pharmacologist and student 
Boerhaave, described 1760 pleural and pulmonary involvement 
acute rheumatism, which corroborated post-mortem 
examination. 

Richard English pharmacist, reported 1761 
Dr. Watson the following interesting case: 


Thomas C., aged years, had the rickets his infancy and continued 
weakly for several years after. the winter 1759, taking cold, was 
afflicted with peripneumonic and pleuritic symptoms; when was seized 
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the summer the year 1760, after great exercise, with fever, and very 
violent rheumatism affecting his breast and all joints, especially the knees 
palpitation the heart, which had been subject for some years before, 
became now much stronger which struck Mr. Pulteney instantly, shook 
his body every stroke The pulse went the rate 110 the morning 
and the evening 120 pulsations minute Mr. Pulteney thought 
from the great and uninterrupted palpitation and the feel the pulse that 
there was something very extraordinarily disordered the heart itself 
was coughing the night April 20th (1761) haemoptoe suffo- 
cated him instantly post-mortem—the pericardium adhered almost 
everywhere close the heart form were the external coat it. 
The heart itself was enormous size, and very pale color, and loose and 
flaccid its texture remarkable degree. 


How very close this English pharmacist came recognizing rheu- 
matic heart disease. 

1776, the Dutchman, van student Boerhaave, 
practicing Vienna, wrote: sometimes when the pain 
rheumatism the limbs ceases, there arises anxiety the breast, 
palpitation the heart, and intermitting pulse.” 

this same year William the pharmacology professor 
Edinburgh William Withering—of Foxglove fame, pointed out 
that rheumatic joints never suppurated. treating acute rheuma- 
tism advised that the blood ought drawn large quantity 
—in proportion the frequency, fullness and hardness the 
pulse, and violence the taught that cold and damp 
caused spasm affecting the extreme arteries producing the local 
inflammation and fever. 

year old girl with palpitation the Upon laying the 
hand the sternum, gave sensation the touch—somewhat like 
fluid passing through cylinder, the central substance which 
ball had been infixed, against which the impulse the circulating 
fluid had been directed, and repelled with vibratory motion 
along the Had diagnosed mitral 

But David Pitcairn—he the gold-headed cane—and Edward 
Jenner were the first definitely associate rheumatic fever and heart 
disease. William Charles American-born, practicing Eng- 
land, his paper Rheumatism the Heart 1810 stated that 
David Pitcairn, about the year 1788 (at St. 
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began remark that persons subject rheumatism were attacked 
more frequently than others with symptoms organic disease the 
heart that the two diseases depend upon common 
cause and such instances called the latter disease rheumatism 
the heart.” 

Edward Jenner, July 29, 1789, favored the Fleece Society with 
remarks disease the heart following acute rheumatism, 
illustrated dissections. The report was never published and the 
original copy was lost. However, Jenner wrote January 10, 
1805, Dr. Parry: neighbor mine died yesterday from 
disease the Heart which followed two three attacks acute 
Rheumatism. You may probably remember paper mine given 
into the Fleece Med. Soc’y. this That his knowledge 
this subject was more than fragmentary may gathered from 
his concluding sentence, which requested the return his 
the Heart the going off acute Rheumatism, which not infre- 
quently that time fills morbid determination the blood 

the 2nd edition Matthew Morbid Anatomy, which 


appeared 1797, found the earliest mention print rheumatism 
the heart 


causes which produce morbid growth the heart are probably not 
all them ascertained. The chief cause ossification thickening 
some its valves. some occasions the heart will become enlarged from 
rheumatism attacking it.*” And Baillie incorporated the same page the 
following footnote: Dr. Pitcairn observed this several cases and 
considered the first person who made this important observation.” 


early (1803) epidemiologic observation found the Manuel 
Médecine pratique Louis Professor Medicine 
Geneva: Rheumatic affections are extremely common throughout 
that part Switzerland, lying confined between the chains high 
mountains, which cause sudden and considerable changes tempera- 
ture, the common, exciting cause those painful disorders.” 

1805, Edinburgh physician, pointed out 
the dogmatical nosologist who has irrevocably placed rheumatism among 


the phlegmasiae and treats leisurely that rheumatism differs its 
nature from common pneumonia, enteritis, hepatitis Acute rheumatism 
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very seldom terminates suppuration, gangrene, exudation 
acute inflammations the viscera terminate short space time, com- 
pared that during which the symptoms acute rheumatism have been 
known continue lengthily unabated the general pyrexia necessary 
symptom the inflammation the viscera; the local affection ceases when 
the inflammatory action the vessels ceases. acute rheumatism, the 
contrary, the pain has been known continue, before, after the pulse has 
been brought digitalis below the natural standard. 


1806, David surgeon George III, Account 
Peculiar Disease the Heart, wrote excellent clinical 
description the rheumatic heart congestive failure 


action the heart very strong distinctly heard and agitate 
the patient’s bed violently that the pulse the patient could counted 
looking the motions the curtains the the pulse always 
very quick and often irregular; some cases weak, but more often 
hard Toward the conclusion the disease, symptoms water the 
chest take place, the legs becomie oedematous and frequently considerable 
collection water accumulated the abdomen. all cases which have 
seen this disease has succeeded one more attacks rheumatic fever 
one case the affection the heart appeared the commencement the 
rheumatic fever the inflammation, pain, and swelling the extremities, 
often shifting from one joint the other for many weeks, subsided; but the 
affection the heart continued, attended with great pain producing 
considerable disposition dropsy That this disease always the conse- 
quence connected with rheumatic infection, points out the necessity 
attending the translation rheumatism the chest; and shows the 
importance employing very vigorous measures remove soon 
possible; but wherever has made any considerable progress, fear will 
baffle every effort. 


spite the writings this time concerning heart involvement, 
there was general recognition that rheumatism was commonly 
associated with heart disease, for John his Clinical 
History Acute Rheumatism 1805 made mention heart 
involvement. interesting, however, note his convictions 
treating acute For many years have been thoroughly 
convinced that the Peruvian Bark has much more powerful effect 
the Rheumatick than any other Fever—it does not even cure 
ague M.) certainly and quickly.” 
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The original description rheumatic subcutaneous nodules was 
that William Charles 1812. 

1819, find Charles Scudamore™ adopting wider and 
important viewpoint the pathology the disease. describes 
rheumatism peculiar species inflammation, affecting parts 
which have fibrous texture and most frequently synovial mem- 
dura mater and pericardium: The pericardium also sometimes 
becomes the seat similar morbid action which conceive 
secondary and induced the inflammation affecting some part 
the tendinous structure the 

who devised laryngoscopy, said, 1821, that 
Addison Guy’s was the first associate rheumatism and chorea. 
Twenty years later Begbie noted the familial incidence rheumatism 
and chorea. 

The French writings this period embody the concept that 
whereas gout was disease the joint structures proper, rheumatism 
had its seat the structures near and between the joints, its 
articular localization being apparent rather than real. The earlier 
writings Chomel expressed this viewpoint but 
afterwards modified his opinion. 

1827, find Robert surgeon the Jervis-Street 
Hospital Dublin, insisting the important 


distinction between simple rheumatism the heart and the dangerous case 
rheumatic inflammation the one case the organ simply and often 
but transiently affected, just any other muscle the pulse has neither 
the frequency, hardness, nor peculiar vibratory feel that has the other 
and more dangerous case Although simple rheumatism the muscular 
structure the heart may occasionally pass carditis inflamma- 
tory affection the serous membrane the heart the two cases are— 
distinct from each other The more dangerous rheumatic inflammation 
the serous membrane the heart have usually seen children and 
persons about and under the age puberty, whom metastasis seems more 
liable occur, than those more advanced life 


Adams’ observations are particularly interesting that they are 
probably the earliest known mention specific rheumatic myocardial 


involvement, and the more serious effect rheumatic fever 
children than adults. 
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this time William English chemist, was teaching 
that accumulation lactic acid the blood was the essential 
cause the rheumatic condition. Hence, the rationale for alkaline 
treatment. 1831, suggested acute rheumatism 
might trophic disorder, disease the nervous system with 
changes the nutrition the joints. 

Endocarditis finding post-mortem had been noted early 
1709 Giovanni and described some detail 
Giovanni Morgagni his famous Sedibus 1761. inter- 
esting note that Baron Napoleon’s celebrated physician, 
1806, describing certain mitral vegetations that had seen 
from time time, was impressed with the resemblances they bore 
venereal warts, and went attribute what were probably 
rheumatic vegetations venereal disease. 

From Laénnec’s discovery the stethoscope 1816 the study 
heart disease received great impetus. But was not until 1832 that 
the clinical signs rheumatic endocarditis were first pointed out 
Jean-Baptiste who went far state definitely that 
endocarditis was not just rheumatic complication but one the 
disease’s most important manifestations. His Law Coincidence 


was important concept: the great majority cases acute 
articular rheumatism with fever, there exists variable degree 
rheumatism the sero-fibrinous tissue the heart. The coincidence 


the rule, and the non-coincidence the exception.” 

noted and described cardiac enlargement, change the shape 
the chest, bellows, file, saw sound,” and different abnormal 
sounds, some arising from the rubbing the opposite coats the 
pericardium against each other, others from the complication 
pericarditis with endocarditis.” 

strange that Bouillaud should the worst blood-letter all, 
being modern his method investigation. For treating acute 
rheumatic fever recommended bleeding bowls the first day, 
bowls each the second and third days, followed later bleeding 
leeching and venesection the patient relapsed. claimed 
have treated 184 cases this method, curing all but one; writing 
1832 complained: Truly know not why many daily say 
that they bleed the same do, and that nevertheless they not 
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obtain the results which announce. No, emphatically no; they 
not bleed according our method, whatever may said the 

Sir Thomas 1835, stated: confidently believe the 
and fro sound always indicative inflammation the 
external membrane the blowing sound always indicative 
inflammation the internal membrane the rheu- 
matic fever essentially disease childhood was definitely stated 
1843 One law respecting the connexion between 
the cardiac and the arthritic symptoms may stated with confidence, 
namely, that the younger the patient who suffers acute rheumatism 
(and have seen early the third fourth year) the more 
likely will have rheumatic carditis. The chances this 
combination appears diminish after puberty life advances.” 
Also, probably owe the term waterhammer applied the 
pulse aortic regurgitation Watson (it certain Corrigan never 
used it, Wilkinson Birmingham points 

1845, advised his students listen every 
day the cases rheumatic fever, for the endocardial lining may 
involved even the mildest Latham taught that cold caused 
anemia the skin and hyperemia the muscles, causing abnormal 
body chemistry, excess uric acid being produced cause joint inflam- 
mation. This theory remained popular until Sir Alfred Garrod 
showed the uric acid blood level was not increased rheumatic fever. 

The story the discovery the benefit from salicylates most 
interesting. Thomas believing rheumatic fever 
low infectivity and observing that was apt occur low-lying, 
damp localities,” believed was like malaria miasmatic origin 
and allied though distinct from malaria. the Jesuits, about 
1630, had found remedy for malaria the bark the cinchona,* 
growing the Amazon’s marshy banks where malaria was high 
prevalence, too did Maclagan, 1874, seek the remedy for rheu- 
matic fever damp, low-lying sites—in the bark the willow tree 
(of the natural order Salicaceae) from which extracted the princi- 
ple—salicin. Within three years its discovery salicin, salicylic acid 


*C. Markham does not accept the general view that the virtues the 
bark were known the Inca Indians (London, 1874). 
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sodium salicylate were general use wherever rheumatic fever 
prevailed. 

was not until 1876 that the essential damage the myocardium 
rheumatic fever was recognized—the excellent work Sturges, 
Barlow, Cheadle, Lees, and Poynton physicians the Great 
Ormond Street school London. 

The concept the rheumatic diathesis was fast gaining ground 
this time. Johann Prague his Compendium der 
Kinderkrankheiten 1872, reported case where twelve children 
mother who had suffered from acute rheumatism 
complication, eleven had the disease before twenty years age.” 
London, Walter Cheadle the Great Ormond Street and James 
Goodrich Guy’s Hospital, collected considerable evidence for 
inherited constitutional predisposition. The latter reported the 
following interesting case 1880. 


with rheumatic strain both father and mother, five out six 
children under fifteen—that is, all but baby fourteen months—had either 
articular rheumatism heart disease. boy fifteen had had rheumatic 
fever twice, and had mitral regurgitation, the second, boy ten, the same; 
the third, girl eight, died mitral disease; the fourth, girl, had 
rheumatic fever after scarlatina, followed mitral disease; the fifth, boy 
four was laid all winter with rheumatism. 


1861, the French clinician, Armand Trousseau Paris, his 
famous Clinique médicale recognized rheumatic angina” 
clinical entity, describing the rheumatic sore throat involving not 
only the tonsils, but pharynx, soft palate, and uvula. 

Much discussion tonsillitis his Harveian 
Lectures 1889 applicable today 


The claim tonsillitis ranked one the rheumatic series is, 
think, well established Tonsillitis may occur any period the rheu- 
matic series, although most often comes first immediately preceding 
arthritis Whether the tonsillitis set rheumatism presents any 
distinctive characters, cannot say with certainty probable that the 
same chill which creates the condition favorable the rheumatic invasion, 
may also set tonsillar inflammation apart from 


was 1884 that Laségue his Etudes Médicales; rhuma- 
tisme made the classic statement: rhumatisme aigu les 
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jointures, plévre, les meninges méme, mais mord 
(rheumatism disease which licks the joints, the pleura, and the 
meninges, but bites the heart). 

The view that rheumatic fever microbic origin was first 
formulated 1887, when Alfred Durham reported the 
growth diplococcus from the blood and joint fluid child with 
acute rheumatism. 

The first epidemiologic survey rheumatic fever was that Sir 
Arthur the results which were announced his 
Milroy Lectures 1895. After thorough-going survey comparing 
acute rheumatism the British Isles and the Scandinavian countries, 
his figures showed that the disease was one temperate climates, 
most prevalent the winter months, that probably there was 
inherited predisposition, and (or) particular state health, especially 
fatigue, chill injury, that there were epidemic years, and when the 
disease was most common the case mortality was the lowest. 
concluded that the disease followed sore-throat, tended relapse 
and subsequent that the infectivity any case was very low, 
probably because the cause was concentrated about the 
joints, and that the infecting agent was probably saprophyte which 
could become parasite—a monumental work. 

Achalme,* reporting large anthrax-like bacillus from cases 
theumatic fever, stimulated good deal bacteriological research. 
Westfall, Wassermann, and 1899, reported obtaining 
diplococcus from child suffering from rheumatic endocarditis 
associated with chorea, and claimed have produced arthritis 
numerous rabbits injecting cultures the organisms, recovering 
the organisms from the inflamed rabbits’ joints, and producing 
similar arthritis reintroducing them into other rabbits. 

Before this Poynton and had begun test Achalme’s 
They reported, 1900, obtaining diplococcus from 
successive cases rheumatic fever. culture the organism became 
short-chain streptococcus. was grown from synovial and peri- 
cardial fluid, scrapings from the mitral valve autopsy, and the 
blood. The organisms injected the rabbits set polyarthritis, 
pericarditis, endocarditis, pneumonia, and even appendicitis. some 
cases the organisms were demonstrated rheumatic tissues—in the 
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heart valves, subcutaneous rheumatic nodules, and also the 
The organism was the same morphologically that described 
Wassermann. 

investigating the pathogenesis rheumatic fever 
concluded: The disease characterized great local resistance. 
The diplococci the sites the local lesions are rapidly 
Possibly this fact lies part the explanation the fugitive char- 
acter many the symptoms rheumatic fever, and the difficulty 
finding the organisms the tissues Thus the groundwork 
was laid for what today stands pre-eminent theory the cause 
the disease—that rheumatic fever the result bacterial infection 
blood and tissues either specific organism, one 
group related organisms, the member wide variety 
bacteria—streptococcus viridans (Poynton, Payne and others), the 
anhemolytic streptococcus (Berkhaug), the streptococcus cardio- 
arthriditis (Small), and more recently the beta-hemolytic strepto- 
coccus (Schlesinger, Coburn, Collis and others). 

the nervous manifestations the disease, Poynton, 1905 
recommended that they could divided into: 


rheumatic chorea—multiple and slight local lesions. 

rheumatic hyperpyrexia cerebral rheumatism—diffuse chromatolysis 
nerve cells—acute rheumatic toxemia contrast the multiple and 
slight local lesions that believe exist chorea. 

rheumatic meningitis. 


the meantime (in 1904) Ludwig was describing, 
Marburg, great detail the microscopic appearance the character- 
istic rheumatic lesion that today bears his name—the Aschoff body: 


find peculiar nodules, which appear specific for rheumatic 
myocarditis. They regularly occur the neighborhood small medium- 
sized vessels and most frequently are present the vicinity the adventitia. 
there existed simultaneously disease all the vascular layers, such 
described arteritis nodosa. The nodules are unusually small, mostly sub- 
miliary, and originate the conglomeration large elements, with one 
more abnormally large indented polymorphic nuclei. Arrangement the 
cells frequently occurs the form fan rosette. The periphery 
formed the large nuclei, the center the paler, necrotic mass confluent 
cell protoplasm Small and large lymphocytes and polymorphonuclear 
leucocytes force themselves short distance between the large cells the 
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periphery, form peripheral zone, and irregular projections from these 
may extend far into the connective tissue partitions. these projections 

are found giant cell-like large nucleated elements, appearing singly 
collected nodules 


bacterial endocarditis—William 1851, described 
the detachment fibrinous deposits from the interior the heart,” 
explaining some detail the phenomenon embolism. William 
the Goulstonian Lectures, 1885, gave classical descrip- 
tion the disease malignant endocarditis.” this time was 
recognized that there was specific causal organism. 1901 
Lenhartz,” Vienna, reported staphylococci, pneumococci and gono- 
Munich, 1903, described the occurrence Streptococcus 
mitior seu viridans chronic cases (endocarditis lenta). 
England 1910, presented clinical and bacteriological descriptions 
infectious endocarditis,” and Libman New York the same 
year differentiated the various types subacute endocarditis.” 
1926, through the work Clawson and the United States, 
the view that rheumatic and subacute bacterial endocarditis are really 
manifestations the same fundamental process, gained ground. 
They studied cases subacute bacterial endocarditis which came 
autopsy, and cases rheumatic endocarditis—18 which 
came autopsy, the other being diagnosed clinically rheumatic 
endocarditis, the streptococcus viridans being isolated from all 
them. Their study led them conclude: The transition from the 
acute rheumatic the sub-acute bacterial type may gradual that 
impossible say where one ends and the other begins. 
One gets the impression that these two forms endocarditis represent 
mild and severe degrees the same infection.” They believed the 
lesion determined factors virulence and resistance. 

The work Von Glahn and 1935, led 
them conclude that subacute bacterial endocarditis represents 
secondary infection superimposed recent active, unhealed rheu- 
matic vegetations, rather than old healed rheumatic valvular 
lesions, which latter view, however, still remains the favored theory. 

The same earlier, 1926, extensive study 
peripheral arteries rheumatic fever, noted characteristic changes 
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large number vessels, including those the lung, pleura, 
ovary, testis, pancreas, sigmoid flexure, and caecum. The medium 
caliber arteries, arterioles, and sinusoidal capillaries were involved. 
Exudation fibrin into and about the vessels, destructive changes 
the cellular components the vessel wall, and distinctive cellular 
reaction adjacent tissue were described—indicating how wide- 
spread must the tissue involvement rheumatic fever. 

The hypothesis allergic reactivity the streptococcus the 
etiology rheumatic fever was developed largely the hands 
Swift, Zinsser, Grinnel, and Yu. his Hektoen Lecture, 
1928, summarized this theory follows: 


The pathogenesis rheumatic fever can explained the existence 
certain individuals condition hypersensitiveness (allergy hyperergy) 
streptococci, resulting from repeated low-grade infections, the per- 
sistence foci infection the body; when, under suitable circumstances, 
streptococci products the streptococci are disseminated the tissues, 
these tissues overact and the characteristic picture the disease results. 


The work Coburn and 1931, 1932, and 1935, starting 
with the observation close epidemiological relationship 
place and time between hemolytic streptococcal infection the throat, 
and the incidence acute rheumatic infection, raised the possibility 
that rheumatic fever one the manifestations infection with 
the hemolytic streptococcus high place consideration. Two 
hemolysins produced the group hemolytic streptococcus and its 
corresponding antibodies have been described. The former 
designated streptolysin (oxygen labile), the latter streptolysin 
(oxygen stabile). 

Todd, Coburn, and find that the antistreptolysin titre 
relatively higher during the acute rheumatic attack and particularly 
during relapse, and relatively diminished clinical improvement 
occurs. The antistreptolysin titre, the other hand, found 
comparatively low during the active process the disease, increas- 
ing with improvement symptoms. Because the high degree 
specificity this reaction, these investigators assume that these 
rheumatic fever patients are suffering from either active recent 
hemolytic streptococcal infection. 

The theory that virus the causal agent came into being 
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1935, when Schlesinger, Signy, and Amies obtained, from deposits 
high-speed centrifugation pericardial fluid from cases rheu- 
matic pericarditis, ultramicroscopic bodies morphologically resem- 
bling virus elementary bodies. Similar bodies were obtained from 
one pleural exudate association with rheumatic pneumonitis. 
Relatively pure suspensions these bodies were specifically aggluti- 
nated the sera patients suffering from and successfully resisting 
acute rheumatic infection. The sera patients whom the 
infection was quiescent failed rule agglutinate these suspen- 
sions. Completely negative reactions were obtained from the sera 
normal persons and those suffering from various non-rheumatic 
infections. These investigators suggest that the lowered resistance 
produced such infections are due the streptococcus enables 
the virus enter the body, already lying latent assume active 
characters.” 

This work was large part confirmed Eagles, Evans and 
Fisher 1937 England, and addition they demonstrated that 
the virus-like bodies were only agglutinated the sera rheumatic 
fever and rheumatoid arthritic patients. 

The work Swift and 1939, the United States, 
pathogenic pleuropneumonia-like micro-organisms from rheumatic 
exudates and tissues has not been confirmed. 

Holland 1936 suggested that “inasmuch acute 
often develops quite unaccompanied any fever the 
American expression rheumatic seems better than the English 
fever.’ 

the field pathology the rheumatic among recent 
interesting investigations that Baggenstoss and Rosenberg 
the Mayo Clinic 1941. view the relative lack careful 
anatomic studies the heart cases chronic (rheumatoid) 
arthritis contrast the large number such studies cases 
rheumatic fever, they made thorough-going studies the hearts 
necropsy cases rheumatoid arthritis. each instance the 
arthritis had run progressive course for months years; only 
was there clinical history rheumatic fever. Cardiac lesions 
were demonstrated 20. Lesions identical with those rheumatic 
fever were observed (56%). Non-rheumatic cardiac lesions 
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were present (24%). the cases which there were 
rheumatic lesions there was histological evidence that the inflamma- 
tory process was still active and progressive the time death. 
only the instances associated with rheumatic cardiac lesions 
had signs symptoms heart disease been present during life. That 
the subcutaneous nodules seen some cases rheumatoid arthritis 
may indistinguishable from those seen rheumatic fever fact 
which has been known for some years. 

Poynton and 1931 emphasized the fact that 
family one member may have acute rheumatism 
rheumatic fever, another rheumatoid arthritis. The familial epi- 
demiology rheumatic fever has been studied New 
York the form observations rheumatic families over period 


many years, 1920-1939, leading her propose table 
prediction 


When both parents are positive, nearly all progeny will become rheumatic. 
When only one parent positive, and grandparent the other side the 
family known positive, the expected incidence percent. When 
both parents are negative and rheumatism absent relatives, the presence 
rheumatic fever siblings unlikely. 


John Frederick the Great Ormond Street Hospital 
London, one Britain’s great rheumatologists, 1913, stated: 


spite all that has been written upon the treatment acute rheumatism, 
there are thousands young children who are damaged this disease that 
all known methods cure” are utterly useless them. is, therefore, 
prevention that must look for real advance. 


Indeed there has been marked trend modern medicine toward 
prevention. 1913 the International Congress Physical 
Therapy Berlin, was resolved institute international 
investigation rheumatic diseases, reports from several countries 
presented the next International Congress St. Petersburg 
1917. The first World War prevented the carrying out this 
program. Nevertheless, interest the United States was aroused 
through the efforts the New York Heart Association (organized 
1915 the Association for the Prevention and Relief Heart 
Disease). 1926 International Committee Rheumatism was 
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established. 1928 the impetus given this group the study 
rheumatic diseases had resulted the formation national com- 
mittees many countries. The International Committee was then 
dissolved leave the national bodies combine what now the 
Ligue Internationale contre Rhumatisme, supported coun- 
tries, with headquarters Amsterdam. International action has been 
effectively promoted Acta Rheumatologica,’ the journal issued 
French, English, German, and Esperanto, published the Council 
the Ligue. 

There general agreement some the fundamental 
predisposing factors, such heredity, climatic, and social environ- 
ment rheumatic fever. Epidemiologists agree that the main 
disease the lower economic class—particularly the middle-class 
poor, who are self-supporting, rather than the very poor who are 
relief. This fact has led certain investigators the analysis home 
conditions rheumatic families. 1935 Rinehart emphasized 
vitamin deficiency possible predisposing factor rheumatic 
fever and rheumatoid arthritis. However, this concept was challenged 
1936 Sendroy and analysis home conditions 
rheumatic families dampness was the only factor which Rosen- 
blum could correlate with increased incidence rheumatism. 
relation between diet and the occurrence rheumatism could 
found however, the author this work makes perfectly clear that 
the diets these families met minimum, not optimum United States 
Government standards. More recently Peet dietary study 
rheumatic patients has been impressed their vitamin calcium 
and phosphorous deficiencies, which interprets altering the 
individual’s immunity infection. 

Reports concerning the prophylactic use sulfonamide drugs 
susceptible rheumatic subjects are Some favorable results 
are also being reported active immunization with hemolytic strepto- 
coccal Serum treatment far has proved disappointing. 
the influence tonsillectomy the course rheumatic disease, 
New York City, after careful years’ study concludes 


probable that the value tonsillectomy rheumatic children 
proportionate its influence the general health the child. The criteria 
for tonsillectomy such children should not differ from those followed for 
tonsillectomy the non-rheumatic child. 
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Thus Poynton’s pleas for greater consideration prevention, 
begun years ago, are now bearing fruit. That chorea and grow- 
ing pains” are warnings potential heart disease knowledge 
gained the utmost importance. Likewise attention proper con- 
valescence high importance limiting the extent cardiac 
damage and attempting render the rheumatic process quiescent. 

Writing more psychosomatic era medicine, this paper would 
seem incomplete without some reference the mind-body relation- 
ship the rheumatic state—the inherent nature the rheumatic 


child which for many years has interested clinicians. Cheadle wrote 
1889: 


should like call attention the relation nervous excitability 
rheumatism. The rheumatic children who develop chorea are intellectual, 
high-strung, excitable, nervous, often emotional. The question arises, the 
nervous instability due the influence the recent active rheumatic state 
and induced it; the nervous instability part the original constitution 
the child, and chorea produced when this acted upon second fact— 
viz., rheumatism? the two tendencies run together the original 
diathesis—the child with tendency rheumatism inheriting thereby 
mobile nervous system? 


(1912) observed that one the most striking features 
such children the nervous temperament. The rheumatic 
child par excellence the nervous 1943, 
studying the disposition the rheumatic child concludes 


There disorder which the emotional and the physical components 
seem more inextricably mingled. There disorder which the attempt 
separate the psyche from the soma, the functional from the organic, more 
baffling. long step from the undischarged emotion the choreic child 
the adult dying from congestive heart shall not advance 
our knowledge refusing recognize that this emotional tension exists 
the child denying the possibility that such nervous instability can both 
initiate and condition physical processes. 


emphasizes the need for simple and 
encouragement—in the treatment the rheumatic child. 

remains for the etiology this disease process become clearly 
established before the most effective measures can undertaken 
the prevention rheumatic heart disease. 
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CONTRASTING CONCEPTS THE HEART AND 
CIRCULATION ANCIENT AND 
MODERN TIMES 


WALTER HAMBURGER 


INTRODUCTION 


recent study the Edwin Smith Surgical Papyrus (1), 
was impressed the many and various concepts the heart men- 
tioned the early Egyptian, Greek, and Alexandrian writings. 
The more became aware these many views, the more seemed 
might interest present day medical men (cardiologists) 
review these curious concepts our ancestors and contrast them 
with our own modern beliefs—particularly since the day Harvey. 
for these reasons have collected and attempted set down 
somewhat chronologically these beliefs the ancients. Although 
they were totally unaware our modern knowledge the anatomy, 
histology, physiology, and metabolism the heart and its pre- 
eminent significance maintaining the circulation and life itself— 
great interest see how truly important they considered the 
heart and with what significance and consecration they 
dignified it. 

The material from which this study has been made was taken 
from Dr. Breasted’s translation the Edwin Smith Surgical Papy- 
rus, from Ebbell’s recent (1937) translation the Papyrus Ebers, 
from various comments the Hippocratic and Aristotelian writings 
and from the several references contained the bibliography. 


Pre-Galenic Views 


EGYPTIAN 


earliest known recorded reference the heart and circulation 
which has been preserved thus far and brought down from 
antiquity that contained the Edwin Smith Surgical Papyrus 
(3000 C.) (2). find here that the physician (priest-surgeon) 


Deceased, June 27, 1941. 
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that early day refers the beating the heart various areas 
the body, the brain, the extremities; perhaps dimly surmised the 
concept the circulation was aware the pulse and some extent 
its character, and made some primitive attempts pulse counting 
and interpretation. 

The extent knowledge the circulatory organs thousand 
fifteen hundred years later found the Ebers Papyrus (3). There 
included this papyrus substantially the same material the 
Edwin Smith papyrus regarding the recognition pulsating vessels 
various areas the body (including the precordial region). This 
data had possibly been copied, part least, from the earlier 
papyrus. addition new metaphysical concepts regarding the heart 
the most important organ the body, the seat intelligence and 
all the are discussed, well the belief that the heart 
was such importance its owner, both here and hereafter, that 
was not removed during the process embalming, but was left 
situ attached the great vessels the chest (4). 

Other early Egyptian funerary papyri and Egyptian mummy 
cases often depict the weighing the heart scale counterpoised 
the emblem truth (4). The Egyptian Book the 
referring the burial the heart with its owner, frequently affirms 
that the dead man’s own true heart with him.” Such symbolic 
and philosophical considerations together with recipes safeguard 
the heart, and prevent its destruction hostile powers, all testify 
the exalted position which the heart was held the ancient 
Egyptians (ruling and priestly classes). 


GREEK 


The first recorded Greek accounts the heart and circulation are 
found the Hippocratic writings. 

Hippocrates believed that the heart was not subject injury 
disease suffered pain, reaching. this conclusion because his 
concept that the heart was thick mass strong muscle surrounded 


Written papyrus roll and placed the tomb, 16th century until the 


Christian Era” (James Henry Breasted, The Oriental Institute, University 
Chicago Press (1933), 154). 
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ample accumulation fluid (pericardial fluid). likewise 
recognized the auricles, ventricles, semi-lunar valves and pericardium. 

Hippocratic pseudo-Hippocratic the heart 
described the fountain head, irrigating all parts the body, the 
left ventricle being held the seat understanding. Hippocrates 
was among the earliest the great physicians antiquity 
appreciate the importance the pulse the examination the sick, 
differentiating rapid and slow, weak and full, elevated, quick, 
intermittent and inconstant pulse (5). 

Aristotle (384-322), The first great master dealing with the 
circulation (6), almost century later, further conceived 
the heart the central organ the vascular system, holding the 
euphemism that also was the seat the soul (5). seems clear, 
however, that had suspicion Harvey’s later demonstration 
the circulation the blood, for writes that the blood vessels 
become gradually smaller and smaller until last their tubes are too 
fine admit the blood” (7). the other hand, was aware 
cardiac systole and diastole and appreciated their significance the 
organism whole, concluding: “for the motions the body 
commence from the heart and are brought about traction and 
relaxation. The heart, therefore, which already said, is, were, 
living creature inside its (7). 

Osler (8) writes follows: Aristotle, the heart was the 
central organ controlling the circulation, the seat vitality, the 
source the blood, the place which received its final elaboration 
and impregnation with animal heat. The blood was contained the 
heart and vessels vase, hence the term vessel. The pulsation 
the heart and arteries was regarded Aristotle sort 
ebullition which the liquids were inflated the vital innate 
heat, the fires which were cooled the pneuma taken the 
lungs and carried the heart the pulmonary vessels.” 

Crawford (9) emphasized another Aristotelian view the heart: 
Aristotle then the heart bellows, not pump, and diastole 


Pseudo-Hippocratic writings—a term used include heterogeneous collection 
treatises admittedly great antiquity, but not regarded certainly from the 
pen Hippocrates are the the Prognostic,” the Regimen 
Acute and Wounds The Head.” 
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the active phase, not systole. Right down Harvey, suction, not 
propulsion was regarded the essential activity the heart. This 
necessarily precluded any satisfactory explanation the arterial 
pulse, which Aristotle referred the movements the blood the 
heart, transmitted the blood the arteries, diastole the heart 
synchronizing with diastole the arteries.” 

The center ancient learning now turns Alexandria, knowledge 
the circulation developing under the penetrating studies the 
Alexandrian School, founded 332 Alexander the Great, after 
whom the city took its name, fostered mixture oriental life and 
Greek culture. Following his death, Ptolemy the First still further 
advanced Alexandria into flourishing commercial city and the 
center life for the scientifically inclined, thus attracting the intel- 
lectuals many lands. Under Ptolemy’s benevolent reign, one the 
greatest libraries his time (founded 290 C.) and countless richly 
endowed research institutions biology, mathematics and languages 
came into being, Alexandria thus becoming the greatest city 
antiquity (5). 

One the first and most distinguished the School 
was Praxagoras, descendant the famous medical colony Cos 
whence Hippocrates came (8). Praxagoras owe the first clear 
differentiation between the pulsating arteries and the non-pulsating 
veins, although, deceived the emptiness the arteries the 
cadaver, added the confusion stating that the arteries con- 
tained air and only the veins contained blood. Praxagoras, possibly 
influenced the writings Hippocrates, likewise made exhaus- 
tive study the pulse, study continuously developed and amplified 
and including the present day. 

the last third the fourth century, Herophilus Chalcedon, 
investigator much independence, distinguished pupil Praxa- 
goras, carried forwards his preceptor’s interest the pulse, using 
for the first time Egyptian water clock—Clepsydra (water 
thief)—to measure its fréquency (10). Herophilus demonstrated 
that the arteries are six times thick the veins, that they contain 
blood (not air Praxagoras believed), and are empty and patent 


*Recently Will Durant (The Life Greece, Simon and Schuster, New York 
(1939), 634) refers Alexandria the Vienna the ancient medical world.” 
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after death. rejected Aristotle’s view the supremacy the 
heart, believing that four forces control the the nourish- 
ing, healing, perceiving and thinking forces, seated respectively 
liver, heart, nerves and brain.” Herophilus’ founding Anatomy 
scientific discipline, his contribution knowledge the arteries 
and veins, the pulse and its his investigations into the 
anatomy and physiology the brain and nervous system, are well 
recognized Sarton’s (10) designation him, after Hip- 
pocrates and Galen, the greatest physician antiquity,” recogni- 
tion insufficiently appreciated and acknowledged contemporary 
medical thought. 

Another eminent Alexandrian, colleague Herophilus, likewise 
insufficiently known and recognized, Erasistratus, devoted much 
his interest the anatomy and physiology the circulation. He, 
with Herophilus, was perhaps the first clearly conceive the 
heart pump,” pointed out the synchronism the pulse and 
heart beat, and careful observation, demonstrated the greater ease 
palpation vessels proximal the heart, contrasted with more 
distant vascular areas. described rather involved and complex 
theory the circulation, elaborated the concept the pneuma” 
which believed was the vital the cause the heart 
beat (8). 

With this brief resumé fact and fancy regarding the circulation, 
may now leave this discussion, noteworthy contributions 
are recorded until some 300-400 years later, when Galen laid the 
first firm foundations for our modern concept the circulation. 
Without any sense detracting from the brilliance 
reasoning, observations and investigations, there seems little doubt 
that was greatly influenced the work his predecessors, the 
great masters antiquity, influence felt and acknowledged cen- 
turies later Harvey when bade young student, the 
fountain head and read Aristotle, Cicero and (6). 


Modern Confirmation the Accuracy Historical Exposition 
Ancient Views the Circulation 


Confirmatory modern scientific evidence some these ancient 
medical concepts, may found certain paleo-pathological studies 


) 


Fic. Mummy Priest Amon the dynasty from Thebes. 
Body wall removed and the free contents the body removed show 
the heart still attached the great vessels” (indicated arrow). 
(Photograph taken from article Elliot Smith, Heart and Reins 
Mummification, Journal Manchester Oriental Society, 1911, pp. 41-44.) 
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Elliot Smith (11). For example, the method embalming, 
mentioned the Ebers Papyrus, which the heart permitted 
remain the chest, all other viscera being meanwhile removed, 
substantiated his examination Egyptian mummies. his 
paper Smith writes: But the mummies which examined, the 
heart was almost always left situ the body (Fig. just 
Diodorus studies, made some 3000 4000 years after 
death seem bring some these ancient rituals our ancestors 
yet closer our present day civilization, and confirm their belief, 
that the individual could not without his heart, either living 

Modern gross and histological studies the hearts Egyptian 
mummies Sir Mare Armand Ruffer (12) still further engrave 
our consciousness the forgotten memories antiquity. his studies 
the Paleopathology Egypt writes: mummies the 
dynasty, the heart always shrunk extraordinary 
extent. Prolonged dessication and consequent shrinking has thrown 
all the surface the heart into deep wrinkles and the whole organ 
intact.” (Fig. likewise makes this extraordinarily interesting 
comment concerning the calcification and atheroma found these 
ancient arteries (13) The etiology this disease (atherosclerosis 
evidence that the Egyptians worked hard either mentally 
physically.” thereupon rules out tobacco, syphilis, alcohol, 
increased wear and tear modern life, heavy meat eating, strenuous 
muscular exercise cause causes the disease. This leaves 
then present with only the theory defect lipoid metabolism 
that primary disease the vasa vasorum remaining working 
hypotheses 

new concept the heart antiquity has recently (1931) been 
discovered and published the distinguished German Orientalist, 
Wilhelm Spiegelberg (14), the result renewed research the 
old medical papyri. fascinating discussion the old Egyptian 
word Ka,” variously translated the spirit,” self,” soul,” 
personality,” Spiegelberg brings forth evidence 


show that various the papyri, the heart, addition the 
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ancient concepts the seat the emotions, understanding, soul, 
etc., can itself the symbol the complete being 
personality. other words, the heart, like the Ka,” played dual 
role, somewhat complex metaphysical symbol the entire organism, 
the individual all his attributes, the exterior well 
the simple concept the anatomical organ itself. one accepts 
Spiegelberg’s interpretation, one appreciates again the consecration 
and deep reverence the Ancients for the heart. may thought 
also foreshadow the implication, now accepted present day 
physiologists and psychiatrists, that each and every tissue and organ 
the body but part and parcel the total personality and 
projection it.* 

For purposes reference and comparison, have attempted 
correlate the contained simple table (Table the more important 
these early concepts the heart and circulation. They offer, 
believe, interesting contrast our modern scientifically controlled 
and objective view points, broadening and deepening the foundations 


upon which they rest, thereby adding perspective and definition 
the whole. 


TABLE 


THE HEART AND CIRCULATION 


Early Egyptian 


Edwin Smith Surgical Papyrus (3000 
His heart too weary for speech.” 
Ebers Papyrus (1500-2000 C.) 


Seat intelligence and all the emotions.” 
well.” 


*In personal communication reply query, Dr. Sidney Schwab 
St. Louis, who for many years has been interested personality” writes: 
should think, however, that the total personality something that the ancients 
understood very well. Meyer and Campbell refer personality the man 
action, implying that action another way saying ‘living.’ Man biological 
mechanism, plus articulate speech, plus consciousness his social adjustment, is, 
should say, his personality. This gives certain fluidity the whole conception, 
allowing for the part that experience plays both the individual and the environ- 
ment.” seems that Spiegelberg’s interpretation the ancient Egyptian 
“Ka” mirrors very well Dr. Schwab’s modern concept personality.” 
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Various funerary 
“Emblem truth.” 
Various medical papyri 
The heart like the Ka” also the symbol the complete personality, 
the “exterior soul.” (Wilhelm Spiegelberg, 1931 D.) 


Greek 

Hippocrates (460 B.C.) 

disease, injury and pain.” 

Fountain head irrigating all parts the body.” 

Seat intelligence (left ventricle).” 
Aristotle (384-322 

Seat the soul.” 

Living creature inside its possessor.” 

Seat vitality.” 

Source the Blood.” 

bellows.” 


The Alexandrian School 


Praxagoras (340-320 B.C.) 
Differentiated pulsating arteries from non-pulsating veins. 
Arteries contain air 
First exhaustive study the pulse. 
Herophilus (330-300 
Demonstrated arteries contain blood. 
Counted the pulse with water clock. 
Rejected supremacy the heart for that the brain (seat the soul). 
Erasistratus (330-250 B.C.) 
Conceived the heart pump.” 
Demonstrated synchronism pulse and heart beat. 


Believed the pneuma” the vital the cause the heart 
beat. 
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TEXTS AND DOCUMENTS 


GOVERNMENT CONTROL AND MEDICINE 
ELEVENTH CENTURY CHINA 


ILSA VEITH 


The following translation represents small fraction* the 
New Interpretation the Government System the Chou Dynasty 
This work was written Wang An-shih, 
(1021-1086) statesman and political and social reformer the 
Sung period, commentary much earlier work, the Rites 
the Chou whose dynasty flourished between 1122-221 

Wang An-shih, though not interested primarily medicine 
such, was enough reformer realize that its practice ought 
included the all-embracing reforms which advocated. 
saw clearly that medicine, well other essential services upon 
which the people depended, had drawn into the sphere gov- 
ernment control and for this purpose that treats the physi- 
cians government officials. the Rites the Chou found 
body rules and traditions venerable age which could use 
support his reformistic ideas. Among other things the Rites describe 
the practice medicine that older period definitely part the 
government’s business. 

brief biography Wang An-shih himself and his multifarious 
activities should helpful towards understanding the reforms 
advocated and the importance his work, part which here 
translated. 

Wang An-shih began life the home minor government 
official but early rose prominence and advanced rapidly from 
position position until became Grand Councillor the Emperor 
Shén Tsung. this office remained eight years. evidently 
had the emperor’s complete confidence and was thus able have his 
reforms accepted and put into practice. These reforms, representing 
his ideas government control contrast the traditional policy 
laissez faire, became known New only natural 


Chapter IV, pp. 1-6. The translation the entire work now 
preparation. 
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that person such definite and novel views would find great deal 
oppesition. The powerful scholar-gentry class feared his encroach- 
ment upon their time-honored prerogatives and under the leadership 
Kuang, Wang An-shih’s lifelong adversary, they suc- 
ceeded bringing about his resignation. Wang An-shih’s New 
Laws,” however, remained force during the entire reign the 
Emperor Shén Tsung. 

Wang An-shih was shrewd enough realize that the old laws 
and customs, glorified tradition and uncritically accepted, could 
not attacked except one who was traditionalist himself. While 
the ruling scholar-gentry class found the basis their principle 
laissez faire the ancient classics, Wang An-shih interpreted these 
classics yield the principle government control. With this 
wished supply the emperor with method government which 
would assure the maximum satisfaction and justice the govern- 
ing and governed alike. 

his mind the most essential tool for successful government was 
the creation group especially trained and well-paid officials. 
his day the professional examinations which young Chinese 
cials had pass were completely unrelated the work they were 
perform later years. was considered not only sufficient but 
extremely laudatory for man have memorized large part the 
established classics; passed examination them, was 
placed the next best job which happened vacant. did 
his work well was promoted slightly better paid but entirely 
different position; the experience gained the first job naturally 
helped him but little the second. Under such system Chinese 
officials were constantly the move, were badly paid, and they 
were obliged keep appearances, they frequently resorted 
graft. 

Wang An-shih himself had passed through all these stages and 
had reluctantly given jobs after had become proficient the 
handling them. had been underpaid but did not resort 
graft. Instead reduced his expensive visits court. After had 
been Chief Justice Chiang Tung for one year sent Memorial 
Myriad Words* the Emperor Jen Tsung. This 


Translated Williamson: Wang Shih, vol. pp. 48-84 (London, 
1935). 
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memorial contains detailed outline for the technical training and 
selection officials, for specialized examinations, for better pay and 
for probation periods. was favorably received the emperor but 
violently attacked his opponents, who, raising the cry state 
interference, never ceased fight every one Wang An-shih’s 
reforms. 

Besides advocating the training officials servants the peo- 
ple contrast with the old and accepted idea their constituting 
sinecure bureaucracy, Wang An-shih effected far-reaching improve- 
ments many other fields. made detailed study irrigation. 
organized militia system, the members which were trained 
their respective communities, thus decreasing the regular army 
one half and guarding the various communities against banditry. 
His Agricultural Loan Measure provided the peasants with the 
necessary funds for seed. His Public Service Act improved the postal 
service, the clerical service and the building dykes; thus dividing 
the burden service evenly among the population. All services were 
paid for and the payments came out the tax-money. The taxes were 
lowered for the individual, but, because his measures increased the 
earning power greater part the population, there was 
increase rather than reduction the total tax 

has been indicated Wang An-shih was shrewd enough real- 
ize that the best way overcome his adversaries’ objections his 
innovations was lean heavily the old and beloved classics 
proof that his ideas were accord with accepted traditions. For this 
purpose found the Chou (Rites the Chou) excellent material, 
furnished government regulations for every phase life. 
though its authorship commonly attributed the Duke Chou, 
the brother the first emperor the dynasty, this authorship and 
the date its creation have remained highly disputed subject. 
Some authorities have advanced the theory that its present form 
the Chou represents the work the Usurper Wang Mang (46 
23).* But whatever changes may have undergone, the 


*For further information Wang An-shih’s reforms see Williamson: 
Wang Shih, vols. and (1935-1937). 

further believed authorities that the Chou rather idealization 
than accurate representation its time. See Williamson: Wang Shih, 
vol. 143. Also Otto Franke: Geschichte des Chinesischen Reiches, vol. pp. 
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core its traditions dates from the early Chou period. Thus the 
Chou gives picture the most prosperous period the long 
reign the Chou, the long reign itself testifying its worth. 
such means Wang An-shih acquired historical justification for 
the laws and was able for time implement, spite 
the opposition the scholar-gentry class. 

has been said that his reforms the practice medicine were 
outgrowth his general interest reforming the operations 
the government. noteworthy however that stated have 
remarked about his student days: have been omnivorous 
reader books all kinds, even, for example, ancient medical 
and botanical works.” doubt, his early readings provided him 
with some knowledge medicine and this knowledge added 
creative ideas the practice and regulation the medical profession. 
These ideas are apparent his comments upon the medical chapter 
the Chou Li. 

Two factors become evident upon reading the medical part his 
New Interpretation. One that the knowledge medicine had not 
advanced the course the many centuries intervening between the 
Chou and his own work. Wang An-shih’s scientific additions 
the Chou seem only elaborations and indicate new discov- 
eries diagnosis and treatment. The other the cleverness with 
which read meanings into the Rites the Chou when wanted 
bring about social administrative improvement. obviously 
wanted make sure that everyone, regardless social standing, 
would receive medical attention and consequently wrote that the 
Chou indicated: That the treatment extends the common 
people clearly evident. Whether refers those the adminis- 
tration the country the common people, both are being cared 

Wang An-shih’s rules for the performance medical services were 
only small stones the great mosaic his planning, but the mere 
fact that included these rules the sphere government respon- 
sibility shows the far-sightedness this great reformer. 


95-96 (1930). Also Shih: The Development the Logical Method Ancient 
China, 171 ff. (1928). 

Herbert Giles: Chinese Biographical Dictionary, 806 (1898). 

See following translation. 
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Chou The chief physician charge the regulation 
the medicines and all the drugs which are used 
order render medical services. 


All those the (administration the) empire who 
are ill and those who have colics and ulcers come 
him for treatment. 

Furthermore charges the physicians with the 
individual care and the curing (of the patients). 
the end the year examines the work these 
physicians order determine their subsistence. 

Ten completed (treatments) make first rate (su- 
perior) physician. Next line come those who have 
made one error ten treatments then those who have 
made two errors ten treatments; and those who 
have made four errors ten treatments make second 
rate (inferior) physicians.” 


are spoken of, reference being made the 
An- poisons. When medicines are spoken of, reference 
Shih: being made the five medical herbs. 

the end the year the chief physician examines the 
the physicians order regulate their positions. 
compensation determined their medical per- 
formance. Thus the able ones are encouraged and the incapable ones 
are (stimulated) make efforts. Hence ten completed treatments 

(out ten) constitute the best measure service. 

The Lord Cheng? calls equal to: cured.” 
If, however, somebody’s sickness incurable and the physician knows 
that there cure, and reliable, then the treatment also 
considered completed; hence: why must complete treatment 
equal cure? (as the Lord Cheng insists). 


the five poisons gained from the five poisonous reptiles: viper, scorpion, 
centipede, toad, and spider. Herbert Giles: Dictionary 
(1912), vol. II, 1489. 

was the first commentator the Chi (Book 
the Rites) and considered most authoritative. lived Eastern Han 
(Chinese Dictionary Sources). 
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The doctor nutritional ailments charged with 
combination six vegetarian foods, the six kinds 
drinks, the six kinds meat, the hundred delica- 
cies, the hundred kinds pickled food, the eight rare 
dishes (which are especially selected) for the emperor. 

Generally, spring considered the best time for 
preparing the vegetable dishes. For the preparation 
soups summer best. For the preparation pickled 
food fall best. For the preparation drinks winter 
best. 

Generally, when combining these different foods, 
there much acidity needed spring, much bitter- 
ness summer, much pungency fall, and much salt 
winter. order blend them sweet and oily sub- 
stances are used. 

Generally, the physician nutritional ailments 
combines the meat dishes with the suitable vegetable 
dishes: beef goes with rice, lamb goes with millet, 
pork goes with panicled millet, dog with spiked millet, 
wild goose with wheat, and fish with aquatic grain. 
general the food the noble man per- 
manently adjusted this.” 


Generally, for preparing vegetable dishes spring considered 
the best time; for the preparation soups summer; for 
preparation pickled food fall; and for the preparation 

The food should served warm hot, cool cold, suitable 
(to the season). 

Generally, when combining foods, the doctor nutritional dis- 
eases uses much acidity spring, much bitterness summer, much 
pungency fall, and much salt winter. For blending must use 
much sweet and oily substances. 

Spring has dispersing effect; therefore much acidity needed 
order bind (the food) together. Summer has dissolving 
effect therefore much bitterness needed order make firm. 
Fall has gathering effect; therefore much pungency needed 
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separate it. Winter has the effect hardening like chestnut and 
therefore much salt needed order make soft. 

oil used quick result brought about. sweetness used 
delay brought about. Delay and quick result are what the phy- 
sician adjusts. 

Generally, combines the meat dishes with the suitable vegetable 
dishes. Rice goes with beef, lamb with millet, pork with panicled 
millet, dog with spiked millet, wild goose with wheat, fish with 
aquatic grain. Every kind food has suitable partner and the 
foods (mentioned above) are not the only ones. 

addition those which are suitable there are also those which 
are dreaded, which repel each other, and which must avoided. 
This kind unfit eat. describing the most frequent this 
kind food can become known and then avoided. The food 
the noble man always conforms these rules. 

(It served) warm hot, cold cool, sour, bitter, pungent, 
salty, oily sweet, suitable for the food (meat vegetable 
dishes). Generally, all the noble men always adjust their own food 
that the emperor. 

the said: When eating, the noble man uses 
moderation food and drink.” Thus has come about the saying: 
moderation food and drink. 

doctor common diseases charged with 
treatment ailments the mass the people.* 
Each the four seasons has its particular ailment. 

spring there are the headaches, disease which 
affects the head. summer there are the ulcers and 
itching sores. fall there are fevers various kinds 
and chills. winter there are colds which affect the 
upper respiratory tract.” 


Lieh Tzu says: Itching and scratching not bring about 
ainful sores and headaches.” 


*The Book Changes 

les grands officiers sont soignés par supérieur des 
médecins.” Edouard Biot: Tcheou-Li Les Rites des Tcheou, vol. 
(1851). 

two volumes Tzu were supposed represent the work 
Taoist philosopher. has been gradually recognized that Lieh Tzu’s books 
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then, spring the disease must recur. summer one gets hurt 
the heat, then, fall the intermittent fever sure set in.” 

The recurring diseases are called headaches. The intermittent 
fever called fever, brought about chills. 

winter influences the inside (of the body), and the power 
although enters, not able take action. But when 
spring Yang comes, then Yin prevails the interior. After this 


chills come into action and attack the (weakened) Yang and bring 
about the headaches. 


summer Yin influences the inside (of the body) and the power 
Yang, although enters, not able take action. But when 
fall Yin comes, then Yang prevails inside. After this the heat comes 


into action and attacks the (weakened) Yin and brings about fever 
and 


Ulcers and itching sores are then due excessive summer Yang 
the skin. Thus the healthy skin attacked and spoiled. The 


cough the upper respiratory tract due excessive winter Yang 
the intestines. Thus the healthy viscera swell and react. 


the treatment the diseases the physicians 
the five the five kinds and the 
five different 


were written Chuang Tzu (4th cent. B.C.), Taoist philosopher, who had 
invented Lieh Tzu imaginary author. Herbert Giles: History Chinese 
Literature (1901), 69. 

The oldest Chinese book about medicine. recalls conversation 
between Huang and Po. Although this book was not necessarily produced 
very ancient time, reasonably certain that its contents have been handed 
down people the time between Chou and any case not later 
than Han. has been much commented upon. The earliest commentator Wang 
Ping T‘ang. Chinese Dictionary Sources. 

the female negative principle nature, stood for coldness, dark- 
ness, and death, opposed Yang the male positive principle nature, 
which stood for light, sun, and life. Their interaction has produced the universe 
and their harmony and disharmony were responsible for health and sickness the 
human body. 

saveurs désignent vinaigre, vin, miel, gingembre, sel.” 
Biot; Tcheou-Li, 96. 

cing espéces grains sont chanvre, les deux millets Cho Tsi, blé, 


cing substances médicinales désignent, général, les plantes, les arbres, 
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They use the five kinds the five 
kinds and the five order 
observe whether the patients are dead alive. 

second examination they use the changes the 
nine orifices the human body and third the 
movements the nine 


the Wen said: the body deficient then 
exhalation has used. the spirit deficient then flavor 
used.” Flavors provide for the spirit and grains 
nourish the body. Medicines cure diseases. 

nourish the spirit the foundation; and nourish the body 
comes second and the curing disease the last. This the order 
the treatment. 

They (the physicians) either look for breath they hear sounds. 
They either hear sounds they see colors. they see colors they 
make second examination the changes the nine orifices 
the body and third the movements the receptacles. the 
nine orifices show changes then one can diagnose and the nine recep- 
tacles are then examined their movements and pulse. This 
the second examination, and Yin and Yang are used third. With 
Yin and Yang the physicians infuse breath. Thus the so-called colics 
are cured. 

With not more than five kinds breathing, sounds, colors, they 
observe whether the patients are dead alive and with also not more 
than five kinds flavors, grains, and medicines they treat their 
diseases. 


With these helps they attend the emperor well the minister 


les insectes, les pierres, les grains qui servent préparation des médicaments.” 
97. 


les exhalaisons qui proviennent des viscéres, coeur, foie, 
poumon, rate, vessie les testicules.” 96. 

Les cing espéces sons désignent les notes musique 
Ibid., 96. 

cing couleurs sont bleu, rouge, jaune, blanc, noir. 97. 

sept orifices corps qui dépendent principe male; sont les yeux, 


les oreilles, les narines, deux orifices dépendents principe 
femelle.” 96. 


rates, les testicules.” 97. 
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the state, well those who are incurably diseased, the 
criminals and the dead. And those categories also never exceed five. 


Generally, the people who have diseases are treated 

one dies his life comes end (by 
age) then every physician writes down the cause and 
sends the chief physician.” 


The chief physician deals with the ailments those the 
administration the empire and the physicians common dis- 
deal with the ailments the common people. That the 
treatment extends the common people clearly evident. Whether 
one refers those the administration the country whether 
one speaks about the common people, both are being cared for. 

The chief physician finally calls assistant physicians who treat the 
patients separately. The physicians common diseases also make 
division those who are cured. 

The chief physician distinguishes between common ailments and 
sores and entrusts each physician with the treatment that the 
physicians common diseases, each according his capacity, give 
their treatments, until whoever has ulcer receives his medicine 
from the physician ulcers. 

Thus the swollen ulcers, the ulcers with pus, the ulcers resulting 
from metal and the ulcers resulting from fractures are all one 

The veterinarian calls doctor common diseases 
distinguishes between die” and end life age.” end 
have reached the utmost the road life and die then. 
This what the noble man calls the right end. This kind death 
furthermore has its (natural) reason and not the physician’s fault. 
(Those deaths) are, course, also recorded and thus announce- 
ment made that this case belonged those diseases which could 
not cured. 

The physicians ulcers are charge the swol- 
ulcers, the ulcers with pus, the ulcers resulting 
from metal, and the ulcers resulting from fractures. 


ulcéres qui coulent sont les tumeurs qui contiennent sang pus. 
Les ulcéres provenant des métaux, sont les blessures faites par les armes tran- 
chantes. Les ulcéres des fractures sont les ulcéres provenant chutes.” 97. 
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all them they apply the medicines. They cut 
away the wild flesh and reduce them. 

Generally, order heal the ulcers, they attack 
them with the five poisons, they strengthen them with 
the five kinds exhalations, they cure them with the 
five medicines and they temper them with the five 
flavors. 

Always the use medicines, they use the acid 
element order strengthen the bones. They use 
the pungent element order strengthen the nerves. 
They use the salty element order strengthen the 
pulse. They use the sweet element order nourish 
the flesh. They use the oily element order 
strengthen the orifices the body. All those who 
have ulcers receive their proper medicines.” 


Swollen ulcers are drawn together and contain pus. Ulcers 
with pus are running ulcers and are not drawn together. Metal- 
ulcers are cut and not likely that they result from 
broken bone. Broken bones resulting from fractures are not cut. 

Swollen ulcers and ulcers with pus are caused from within the 
body and ulcers with pus are more severe. Ulcers resulting from 
metal and ulcers resulting from fractures are caused from the outside 
and the ulcers resulting from fractures are the more severe. There- 
fore first the swollen ulcers, then the ulcers with pus. And again first 
the ulcers resulting from metal and then the ulcers resulting from 
fractures. 

The Wen says: Since olden times the spirit has been trans- 
mitted, the breath has been transformed, and one has prayed the 
Origin (of the wound).” 

The physician moreover employed the prayer that the ulcer 
might quite rightly closed. Later, following this practice, exhala- 
tion was used close the ulcers. Therefore the transformation 
the breath comes from the method the prayer the Origin (of 
the wound). the prayer not effective then medicine selected. 
the medicine not effective then the flesh cut away. the 
cutting the flesh not effective then killed off. The Lord 
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Cheng says: order kill off’ one uses medicine which eats 
away the evil flesh.” 

The physicians ulcers attack the ulcers with five poisons. They 
attack them order kill them. They strengthen the ulcers with 
the five kinds breathing. They strengthen them make them 
grow. They treat the ulcers with the five medicines. They treat 
them order cure them. They reduce the ulcers with the five 
flavors. They reduce them order cure them. 

The Wen says: the body deficient, warm with 
breathing.” For the curing the ulcers advisable use breath- 
ing, then the five vapors have used order strengthen 
them. the other hand the five poisons are used attack them. 
Then necessary, first all, eliminate the evil and only then 
can they cared for. 

Therefore for all who cure ulcers, the five poisons, the five exhala- 
tions and the five flavors are additional cures, although one only 
speaks the five medicines being used This gives the 
medicines their chief importance. 

The doctor common diseases uses the five flavors, the five grains, 
and the five medicines treat the illnesses. The doctor ulcers 
uses the five medicines cure.” Afterwards uses the five flavors 
reduce them. 

The physician common ailments calls treat During 
illness, order cure it, the inside the body chief im- 
portance. Therefore first the flavor and then the medicine. 

The physician ulcers calls cure the case 
ulcer, order cure it, the outside chief importance. There- 
fore first the medicines and then the flavors. 

They use the acid element order strengthen the bones, for 
the bones need integration. They use the pungent element order 
nourish the nerves, for the nerves need relaxing. They use the salty 
element order nourish the pulse, for the pulse needs softness. 
They use the bitter element order strengthen the breathing, 
for the breathing needs strength. They use the sweet element 
order strengthen the flesh, for the flesh needs relaxation. They 


use the oily element order strengthen the orifices the 
for they must function well. 
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reference the physician ulcers one speaks about bones, 
nerves, pulse, breathing, flesh and the orifices the body. the 


six are healthy then ulcers cannot grow. But they grow they can 
also cured this way. 


veterinarians are charged with the curing 

ailments animals and the sores animals. 
Generally, order cure the disease animals they 
let them drink water and make them walk. order 
temper them the veterinarians influence the vital 
energy the animals. They examine the symptoms 
and care for them. 

order cure the ulcers animals they force 
them drink and cut them open that the evil can 
come out. Then they are medicated, cared for, and 
fed. Whenever animals have diseases, ulcers, the 
veterinarians are commissioned cure them. case 
death the number (of dead animals) counted for 
promotion demotion (of the veterinarian).” 


Veterinarians speak ailments rather than illnesses 

examined all human relationships. took into consideration that 
the difficulties animals cannot examined like those human 
beings. Because one cannot examine them they get sick and only 
then their difficulties become evident. For sickness and ulcers (of 
animals) there only one physician cure them. This the reason 
why cattle are treated cheaply. 

has been said, that order determine the income the 
chief physician, examination his medical service made. 
reference the veterinarian said: case death (of animals) 
their number counted for promotion and demotion. order 
determine the veterinarians’ income promotion and demotion are 
used. Promotion and demotion are then the basis according which 
the income determined. 


(4th cent. B.C.) Philosopher the Chou Dynasty. 
Emperors Yao and Shun, whose reigns extended from B.C. 2357-2205, 
are regarded the rulers the golden age China. 
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referring people one speaks dying and also ending life 
(by age). referring animals one speaks only dying. This 
means that the cause death animals cannot examined. 

The veterinarians’ success failure not examined order 
determine whether superior inferior; only the counting 
the number live and dead animals used basis promotion 
demotion. 
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ATTOXEIPIA 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY LAWYER SUICIDE 
MARGARET STONE 


The text which follows the English rendition plea made 
before French court 1592, almost exactly two hundred years 
before the last known trial and execution anyone for witchcraft 
Europe. was 1793 that two women, were 
condemned and burned the stake Poland. the Plaidoyé 
witchcraft taken for granted; the question only the merits 
condemning the memory William Coffin the younger, who had 
committed suicide. 

the Plaidoyé points out, this question was old one. had 
been problem for generations, and certainly remained one for 
many more. The legal practice trying those who had already 
successfully committed suicide persisted France until the eighteenth 
century, the usual procedure being that the body the suicide was 
duly produced court, tried, convicted, and sentenced. The question, 
only slightly more palatable form, still with even today. 
the present writing, bill pending before the Legislature the 
State New Jersey which would abolish the law that considers 
suicide felonious crime; the Bar Association New Jersey has 
endorsed the bill. similar law was repealed New York State 
only about twenty-five years ago. 

for the use the word does not course appear 
summation made 1592. There seems have been one 
word Latin express the idea The Plaidoyé 
prefaced the Greek which might translated turning 
one’s hand against one’s and the text the Greek 
dying violent death,” appears. Both words were then known and 
used John Donne wrote apology suicide which appeared 
the year 1646 under the title Biathanatos. The Oxford Dictionary 
states that the use the word act self-murder 
was introduced 1651, while the first use the word referring 
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who commits did not appear until little over 
three-quarters century later. French, according Esquirol 
Des Maladies Mentales (1838, volume page 259), the word was 
first used Abbot Desfontaines the eighteenth century. Before 
the introduction suicide, the rather involved homicide soi-méme 
—which appears throughout the Plaidoyé—was the usual term; even 
Esquirol, writing hundred years ago, used frequently. Apparently 
the Germans did not have much trouble introducing term 
cover the meaning suicide; since they used combined words, 
Selbstmord was natural solution. 

The expression appearing the subtitle the Plaidoyé, (le) 
have been commonly use 1592, denote the witch’s sorcerer’s 
act which man was made impotent. Jean Bodin, his 
Démonomanie des Sorciers (1586, page 97), says: Mais toutes 
plus pernicieuse, que donne ceux qui 
que Roy Amasis, fut lié empesché cognoistre Laodice 
femme, iusques fut delié par charmes precations 

The expression lier probably 
refers the Witch’s Knot, supposed one the oldest instru- 
ments witchcraft. Montague Summers, the Introduction his 
translation the Malleus Maleficarum (1928, page xv) makes 
mention the Witch’s Knot. The oldest document Frankish 
legislation, the Salic Law salica), which was reduced 
written form and promulgated under Clovis, who died November, 
511, mulcts those who practise magic with various fines, especially 
when could proven that the accused launched deadly curse, 
had tied the Witch’s Knot. This latter charm was usually long 
cord tightly tied elaborate loops, among whose reticulations 
was customary insert the feathers black hen, raven, 
some other bird which had, was presumed have, speck 
white. was put various uses.” Evidently, the course 
centuries the actual tying the cord knot was taken refer 


the single act witch sorcerer which man was rendered 
sexually impotent. 
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ut 


THE SUMMATION 
MONSIEUR SERVIN, 


King’s Advocate General, delivered before Parlement session 
Tours, the condemnation the memory suicide who, 
allegedly made mad because having been rendered 
killed his wife while kissing her, the year 1592. 


Servin, for the King’s Attorney General, said: 


seems that destiny impresses men from day day horrible 
spectacles the final judgment God, various examples which 
see even this court. 

the proceedings this action that has been presented, have 
seen that the deceased William Coffin the younger charged with 
the murder his wife, Michelle Gaillard. has been disclosed 
the proceedings that the month February, 1592, the deceased 
Coffin the younger was married Michelle Gaillard, and that they 
lived with Coffin’s father until the middle the following April, 
when Michelle Gaillard left her husband. Coming the house 
his father-in-law the morning the following eighth May, the 
deceased Coffin the younger greeted his wife and, while kissing her 
order kill her, buried knife her throat. was instantly 
seized and, answer questions, said that had committed 
great crime, and that the evil spirit had seduced him. made 
mention fact which his father has now alleged, that had been 
made impotent. Naturally, the father wished excuse his son 
the grounds madness. Shortly after the inquest William Coffin the 
younger killed himself jumping into well. 

Today, the grandmother Michelle Gaillard seeking judg- 
ment action and wishes have the memory Coffin condemned 
having murdered her grand-daughter. She has presented such 
request, and the sustaining this request that there 
question. 


Opposing the request, Coffin’s father maintains that his son was 
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insane, through having been impeded from consummating his mar- 
riage enchantments and witchcraft. This the only defense which 
offers. for the fact the so-called enchantment, see 
complaint this lodged before the murder; and this fact were 
established,. the Court still must judge was just cause for 
husband cast bloody hands his wife, kill himself afterward. 

For such calamity one must follow two courses. The first 
address one’s self God through fasting and prayer, the most 
holy and salutary advice Huicmar, Archbishop Reims, which 
gave the case such misfortunes treatise which wrote 
the time King Charles the Bald: Against Those Who Make One 
Impotent. And second, the husband must inform against the sor- 
cerers. former times sorcerers were punished for impotence 
induced their magic article three, chapter twenty-one, the 
Salic law, which imposed upon them fine solidorum, cum 
alteri aliquod maleficium superiactaverant sive cum ligaturis quoli- 
bet loco miserant. Now such men are considered guilty death 
those sorcerers—who made sorcery their profession—of whom 
mention made Deuteronomy 18, where they are pronounced 
abomination before God and man; these men are the same those 
whom the Hebrew interpreters spoke CHOVER, who they ex- 
plained bound the parts. This proper warning sorcerers who 
render man prevent marital intercourse. Virgil must 
have had reference these men the Eighth Eclogue, the verse, 
Necte tribus nodis, etc. 

light has been shed this proceeding the claim that 
charm had troubled the soul the deceased Coffin. But the fact 
that madness had occurred before the calamity far from commen- 
surate with what happened after the confession the deceased, 
which mention has been made? Indeed, could said that throw- 
ing himself into the well Coffin committed truly mad and desperate 
act, one similar those for which many Jews were censured Philo 
and Joseph long ago. read the Gospel St. John, Chapter 
that mark madness indicated these words, Will kill 
himself? because saith, Whither go, cannot 


pieces gold, when they have cast spell someone have bound 
someone with ties any one place. 
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this was said the Jews impious censure the majesty 
the Son God, they did not recognize was He, yet these 
words can see was considered madness kill one’s self. 
the essence madness kill one’s self, Seneca the tragedian said, 
Quod habet proprium furor ipse saevit. 

But such madness not pardonable, for high treason 
against God, the speaker has shown above with passage from 
the Gospel St. John. the same Gospel, Chapter 10, our Lord 
Jesus Christ spoke these words: Therefore doth Father love 
me, because lay down life, that might take again. man 
taketh from me, but lay down myself. have power lay 
down, and have power take again.” added these words, 
This commandment have received Father,” from which 
apparent that who takes his own life injures himself only. This 
Socrates proved true for anyone, free man slave. And 
can very easily confirmed many authorities not only among 
the first children God, the early Christians, but even among 
unbelievers, who have demonstrated what St. Thomas wrote, that 
things natural are not subject either the will the power 
man, because God their curator, and man the all-powerful hand 
God.” 

And now many philosophers have decided that must distinguish 
between the people who kill themselves—that the great not 
permitted the mediocre because the hopelessness grief 
over incurable illness, persons low estate when they 
suffer from evil desire which they cannot cast off, Olympiodorus 
said about Plato’s Phaedo. brief, then, there are many who have 
thought that was sacred last resort put one’s hands one’s 
self. Yet just the divine law killing was prohibited the 
Commandment, Thou shalt not kill (the first Commandment the 
second tablet, which points toward the next), the prohibition, not 
kill anyone, was indefinite. The Chaldean paraphrast Onkelos ex- 
plained these words: Thou shalt kill soul,” adding, 
which understood, either thine own anyone’s else.” 

Furthermore, according the Greek laws, anyone who killed him- 
self was condemned after death “to buried outside the ground 
reserved for the tombs, and the right hand buried apart from the 
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body,” for (said the orator Aeschines) just the body was 
separated from the soul, must the hand separated from the 
body.” 

And the Roman lawyers said that the free man was not the master 
his own life. Roman law homicida sui ipsius 
can see the disputations Seneca. Moreover, 
several have noticed, among them Artemidorus, that parentationi- 
the names those who had thus forfeited their lives were not 
recited among those the family. 

Certainly there more detestable crime than suicide; witness 
what Joseph said, and Hegesippus against the Jews. 

for the laws France, canon the Council Auxerre 
and article the Sixth Capitulary Charlemagne and Louis 
the Debonair conform the Canons the Greek Church expressed 
Theophilus, Bishop Alexandria. They prohibit oblations and 
mass for those who died this way, and they give this reason: 
Quia incomprehensibilia sunt iudicia Dei, profunditatem 
eius nemo potest investigare.* These are the authorities which the 
speaker has cited several times similar subject the laws 
France. Aside from these, will suffice him recite now something 
this subject written around the year our Lord 1340,° the 
Policraticus John Salisbury, Bishop Chartres and disciple 
St. Thomas, Archbishop Canterbury, these words: enim 
consilium Domini cognovit, possit mortem impendentem qua- 
ratione This conforms the Capitulary 
Charlemagne. And this question apparent that the madness 
those who kill themselves merits severe punishment. 

What the punishment remains seen, much the Lady 
Trimouille, having intervened this case, has requested 
judgment the deceased Coffin’s goods intended for her, claiming 


suicide was disposed without burial. 
The celebrations honor dead relatives. 


Since the judgments God are incomprehensible and one can plumb the 
depth His 

obvious inaccuracy. See Biographie Universelle. Michaud, Paris, 
1825, volume 40, pp. 170-3. The most probable date for the appearance the 
Policraticus would seem 1159. 


truly knows the wisdom God, any calculation can escape 
impending death? 
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that they belong her because the second crime committed 
throwing himself down the well. this point let said that 
the judgment which should given the question the confisca- 
tion—in order establish whether not she has grounds—must 
deferred until the trial the memory the deceased has been 
held and completed. Nevertheless, can shown that, fines being 
arbitrary France, one governed diversely, much for the 
punishment for the confiscation. This like the Roman law, quod 
etiam varium witness Tacitus, who reports the sixth 
his Annals law Tiberius which eorum qui statuerant 
humabantur corpora manebant testamenta pretium 

Dio wrote that the Prince preferred that the subjects whom 
tyrannized should take their own lives rather than suffer under the 
mortification their condemnation. But since then, the laws 
other Emperors, the goods those whom they called 
est qui mortem sibi were posted legally, that is, 
confiscated—to which Matthew Blesarius gives witness his col- 
lections laws and civil and canonical constitutions. And although 
this later law has been followed certain parts this Kingdom, 
there has been some variety sections governed common law. 
this point authority the rural Somme stated that Flanders, 
from the time when the County first paid obedience our Kings, 
there were certain crimes for which goods were subject confisca- 
tion: The crime high treason, heresy (which treason against 
God), sedition, treason against the liege-lord, desertion from the 
army fighting the Turks, and This based true reason. 
For the goods that man guilty treason heresy, and 
that man who leaves his post, having gone war against the infidel 
Turks, and the traitor his liege-lord—if the goods all these 
are confiscated, the murderer anticipates the judg- 
ment God and pours out his soul, opposition the Command- 
ment his Creator, abandoning his post without permission and 
betraying his own life—this man does not deserve less punishment. 


Which certainly was variable. 

The bodies those who away with themselves are buried but their last 
wills the state accelerating the punishment. 

Those who inflict death upon themselves. 
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For not committing crime high treason against God, 
committing one that very close it. 

But return France and show the diversity custom, 
see the old common law Tours and Orléans that the suicide 
confiscates nothing but his body—not his property,” much 
the crime was common one, there being several wheat merchants 
who took their own lives when their grain was sold very low 
price. Tours the body anyone who willingly took his own 
life had drawn and hung, the person were man; and 
were woman, she had buried, with first declaration made 
the manner her death. This was according one the articles 
old book, listed under crimes. 

But the reforms the common law all punishments are now 
under the jurisdiction the individual judges. Therefore, would 
seem that this question, which difficult one, can more amply 
treated some later time and should postponed until after the 
review which must made these proceedings upon the deceased 
Coffin. For determination the proceedings, requested that 
the father appointed custodian the body the deceased 
whatever judge may please the Court for this matter, and that the 
father directed claim whatever right. 


Decision given court conforms these conclusions. 
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MEDICO-HISTORICAL NEWS AND ACTIVITIES 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION THE HISTORY 
MEDICINE 1942-1943 


JABEZ HENRY ELLIOTT 
1873-1942 


December 18th, 1942, Jabez Henry Elliott, 
(C.), Professor History Medicine the University Toronto, 
aged years, died Angina Pectoris his home, Spadina 
Road, Toronto, Canada. 

Dr. Elliott had experienced some discomfort referable the heart 
since midsummer and December 5th decided take month’s 
rest bed. Throughout this period relaxation Dr. Elliott was 
not unduly alarmed. remained bright and cheerful and even 
late the evening before his death informed visitor that was 
having wonderful time with his books. passed away peacefully 
his sleep. His wife, Mabel Tait Elliott, predeceased him 1922. 
survived daughter, Mrs. Charles Holmes Ottawa. 

Jabez Elliott was born January 3rd, 1873, Hampton, Ontario. 
matriculated into the Medical School the University Toronto 
1893 from Bowmanville High School with honours, ranking for 
three scholarships. Throughout his medical course, Elliott stood 
the head his class, graduating with honours 1897, 
winning the Faculty Gold Medal and the George Brown Memorial 
Scholarship Medical Science. year’s research work the 
Department Physiology, University Toronto, followed. 

1898, Dr. Elliott was appointed physician-in-charge the 
recently constructed Muskoka Cottage Sanatorium, the pioneer ven- 
ture Canada for the treatment tuberculosis. Having been 
granted year’s leave absence, proceeded Europe 1900. 
Six months this time was used visiting European sanatoria. 
Elliott then joined the third expedition sent Nigeria the 
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Liverpool School Tropical Medicine for six months’ study 
malaria and other tropical diseases. Returning Canada, devoted 
himself the sanatorium and the anti-tuberculosis movement then 
developing Canada and the United States. planned the 
Muskoka Free Hospital, second sanatorium built the National 
Sanatorium Association 1902. March 1907, resigned from 
the sanatorium and took residence Toronto, where set 
practice consulting physician. 

Receiving appointment the Medical Faculty the University 
Toronto, and St. Michael’s Hospital, Elliott devoted himself 
the practice and teaching internal medicine, with special reference 
tuberculosis. became chief the Tuberculosis Services the 
Hospital for Sick Children and St. Michael’s General Hospital, and 
his professional career, Dr. Elliott was the front ranks move- 
ments having with advances public health. examples 
may cited his work the Milk Commission the Canadian 
Medical Association and his work mass surveys children for 
tuberculosis. 

the last war, Dr. Elliott was commissioned Lieutenant the 
Canadian Army Medical Corps 1915. 1918 had attained 
the rank Lieutenant-Colonel, and was named consultant respira- 
tory diseases, Military District No. was appointed the 
Reserve Officers November 1920, with rank Brevet 
Lieutenant-Colonel. 

Though book lover throughout his life, Dr. Elliott retained 
his home only those medical books which was using actively for 
daily consultation and his collection books Natural History 
and early Canadiana. was especially conversant with the flora 
Muskoka, where—at Port Carling—he was accustomed spend the 
summer months, returning Toronto for the opening the Uni- 
versity the fall. All other medical texts, which acquired 
assiduously, were presented obtained the Library the Toronto 
Academy Medicine. addition modern medical texts, Dr. 
Elliott during his lifetime presented the Academy many works 
historical interest, especially those having with tuberculosis 
and examination the chest and books, medical and otherwise, 
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written Ontario and Canadian physicians. For many years Dr. 
Elliott’s book contributions the Academy Library have been much 
greater than that any other single member. More than any other 
member has laboured expand the library facilities the 
Academy. This interest not lapse with his death, Dr. Elliott 
having set aside fund $5,000 which will revert the Academy 
used special fund for Library purposes. 


UNIVERSITY, HOSPITAL AND SOCIETY AFFILIATIONS 


University Toronto, Professor History Medicine, 1931-42; Assoc. 
Professor Clinical Medicine, 1908-42; Special lecturer Medicine. 

Academy Medicine, Toronto, President 1920-21; Hon. Secretary, 1914-19; 
Council 1912-22; Chairman, Section State Medicine 1913-14; Mem- 
ber Library Committee 1912-42. 

Canadian Medical Association, Member Executive Council 1908-11; Ontario 
representative Edit. Bd. 1930-42; Chairman, Section Historical 
Medicine, 1940. 

Ontario Medical Association, Treasurer 1912-18. 

Canadian Tuberculosis Association, President 1927-29; Executive Council 
1917-24. 

American College Physicians, Vice-President, 1923-25; Fellow, 1920- 

American Climatol. and Clinical Association, Fellow 1903-42; Life Fellow 
1928; Emeritus, 1935; President, 1917-18. 

National Tuberculosis Association, Charter Member; Vice-President, 1936- 

Royal College Physicians and Surgeons Canada, Fellow (Charter) 1931. 

Canadian Military Institute, President 1934; Hon. Librarian, 1923-42. 
Served Canadian Army Medical Corps and Canadian Expeditionary 

Force, 1915-20. Brev. Lieut. Col. 1918. 

American Association the History Medicine, President, 1941. 
Member of— 

American Sanatorium Association 

Ontario Laennec Society 

Medical Historical Club Toronto 

Aesculapian Club, Toronto, President 1925 

American Trudeau Society 

British Medical Association 

International Union Tuberculosis Assocs. 

Associated Chest Clinics Toronto 

Canadian Association Occupational Therapy, President 1935-36 
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(honour. med. frat.) 
Theta Kappa Psi (Med. fraternity). 


Physician-in-Charge Diseases the Chest, St. Michael’s Hospital, Toronto, 


Assistant Physician, Hospital for Sick Children, 1931-42. 


PUBLISHED ARTICLES DR. ELLIOTT 


1898 
new proteid reaction. Physiol. 1898, 23: 296-300. 


1899 
Results already achieved the Muskoka Cottage Sanatorium. Canad. Med. 
and Surg. 1899, 269-273. 
Also Philadelphia Month. 1899, Oct. 


1901 


Filarae and filariasis. Canada Lancet, 1901, 34: 451-458. 

Malaria and Mosquitoes. Acta Victoriana, 1901, 24: 263-266. 

Arnett, E., Dutton, and Elliott, Report the Malaria expe- 
dition Nigeria the Liverpool School Tropical Medicine and 
Medical Parasitology. Liverpool School Tropical Medicine Memoir, 
3-4, 1901. 

1902 


the disposal tuberculosis sputum. Canada Lancet, 1902, 35: 341-344. 

preliminary note occurrence filaria the crow. Biol. Bull. 1902, 
64-65. 

Where can our consumptive patients best treated? Dom. Med. Monthly, 
1902, 19: 125-129. 


1903 
The sanatorium, its importance the crusade against tuberculosis. St. Paul 
Also Canad. Med. and Surg. 1903, 13: 153-164. 
Some further results the treatment pulmonary tuberculosis. Am. Med. 
1903, 294-296. 
Also Canada Lancet, 1903, 36: 453-458. 


1904 


The Baltimore tuberculosis exposition. Canad. Med. and Surg. 1904, 15: 
231-235. 
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Chest examinations, system recording observations. Canad. Med. and 
Surg. 1904, 16: 309-313. 


The climatology Muskoka, Ontario, Canada. Tr. Am. Climatol. 1904, 
20: 26-37. 
Also Canad. Practit. and Rev. 1905, 30: 1-13. 

The literature tuberculosis the Tuberculosis Exposition Baltimore. 
Dominion Monthly, 1904, 22: 206-211. 


1905 
The treatment tuberculosis Ontario. Canad. Med. and Surg. 1905, 
289-294. 
The native trees and shrubs Muskoka. Outdoor Life, 1905, 285-287, 
304. 


1906 


The combat against tuberculosis. Toronto, 1906, 


Present status antituberculosis work Canada. Brit. 1906, 685- 
691. 


Also Canad. Outdoor Life, 1907, 


The recognition and importance diagnosis incipient tuberculosis. 
Am. Med. 1906, 11: 431-434. 


The mortality from tuberculosis the neighborhood sanatoriums. Tr. Am. 
Climatol. 1906, 22: 280-286. 


1908 


Haemoptysis pulmonary tuberculosis. Canada Lancet, 1908, 
Also Med. Chir. 1908, 284-285, 298-300. 

The International Congress tuberculosis, Washington, Canad. 
Practit. and Rev. 1908, 

The present status antituberculosis work Canada, 1908. Tr. 6th Internat. 
Congr. on. Tuberc., Washington, C., 1908, 135-153. 

Some practical considerations dealing with pulmonary tuberculosis. Mon- 
treal 1909, 38: 30-45. 


1909 
Tuberculin therapy. Canada Lancet, 1909, 43: 24-30. 


1910 


The antituberculosis movement Canada. Brit. Tuberc. 1910, 

Canada’s tuberculosis problem. Canad. Club Toronto Addresses, 1909-10, 
130-138. 

Tuberculin diagnosis. Dominion Monthly, 1910, 
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1911 


Shall have pure milk Canada? Pub. Health 1911, 353-357. 
The treatment pneumonia, historically considered. Canada Lancet, 1911, 
44: 492-503. 
Also Canad. Practit. and Rev. 1911, 36: 135-148. 


1912 


Elliott, and Raper, S.: Note case pentosuria presenting 
unusual features. Biol. Chem. 1912, 


1913 


The diagnosis the tuberculous bronchial and mediastinal glands. Canad. 
Tuberculosis childhood. Am. Med. 1913, 


1914 
Bovine tuberculosis man. Tr. Canad. Prev. Tuberc., 84-92. 


1915 
Second report the Milk Commission. Canad. 1915, 325-336. 


1916 
Elliott, and Tovell, M.: The effect poisonous gases observed 
returning soldiers. Surg. 1916, 29: 383-388. 
Heliotherapy abdominal tuberculosis. Tr. Am. Climatol. and Clin. 
1916, 


1917 


Lessons from Canada’s war experiences with tuberculosis. Am. Rev. Tuberc. 
1917, 267-279. 

Elliott, and Sheard, C.: Notes the differential diagnosis pulmo- 
nary tuberculosis. Canad. Practit. and Rev. 1917, 42: 185-196. 


1918 


How Canada meeting the tuberculosis war problem. Am. Rev. Tuberc. 
1918, 400-408. 
Also Tr. Nat. Tuberc. (1918), 1919, 14: 104-110. 
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Elliott, and Sheard, C.: Tuberculin therapeutics with special refer- 
ence non-pulmonary tuberculosis. Canad. Week. 1918: pp. 
297-302. 

1919 


Dilatation the bronchi. Tr. Am. Climatol. and Clin. 1919, 35: 165-199. 
Also Rec. 1920, 98: 253-259. 

Diseases the respiratory system medical problems rehabilitation. Tr. 
Canad. Prev. Tuberc. 1919, 19: 45-60. 

Pulmonary conditions simulating tuberculosis. Am. Rev. Tuberc. 1919, 
Also Tr. Nat. Tuberc. (1918), 1919, 14: 185-196. 


1920 

The development the campaign against tuberculosis. Outdoor Life, 1920, 
338-341. 

Inaugural address the president Academy Medicine, Toronto. 
Canada Lancet, 1920, 54: 61-73. 

Pregnancy and tuberculosis. Am. Rev. Tuberc. 1920, 
Also Canad. Practit. and Rev. 1920, 45: 263-268. 
sketch Jenner and his work. Canad. Med. and Surg. 1920, 
63-71. 


1921 


note warning. Univ. Toronto Bull. 1921, 1:7. 
The place the preventorium the antituberculosis campaign. Boston 
Tuberc. Ann. Rept. 1921, 18: 23-31. 


1922 
Differential diagnosis. Canad. 1922, 12: 379-380. 
Symptoms diagnosis pulmonary tuberculosis. Canad. 1922, 
12: 377-378. 
1923 


Case Report: Chronic empyema following gun shot wound the chest. Tr. 
Am. Climatol. and Clin. 1920, 36: 150-158. 


1924 
The basis further antituberculosis work Ontario. Canad. Med. and 
Surg. 1925, 
Silicosis Ontario gold miners. Canad. 1924, 
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The treatment pulmonary tuberculosis. Am. Clin. Med. 1924, 
Also Canad. Practit. 1924, 49: 379-385. 


1925 
The results the intracutaneous tuberculin test Ontario survey 
school and pre-school children. 1925, 122-133. 
Tuberculosis the child; preventive role the open air school, the summer 
camp, the preventorium. Canad. 1925, 


1926 
The Johnson cabinets the Osler collection the Academy Medicine, 
Toronto. Museums. Sir William Osler Memorial 
Number, 1926, 465-470. 
1927 


Tuberculosis childhood. Hos. Soc. Serv. 1927, 
Also Tr. Nat. Tuberc. (1926), 1927, 22: 170-174. 


1928 


The recent trip the Canadian Tuberculosis Association representatives. 


1929 


Important accessions the Library the Academy Medicine, Toronto, 
1928. Canad. 1929, 20: 528-530. 

Observations tuberculosis Europe; special methods treatment, gov- 
ernment schemes. Ann. Int. Med. 1929, 29-34. 


1930 


Arabian medicine. Canad. Med. and Surg. 1930, 67: 107-116. 
The hospital situation England. Canad. 1930, 22: 337-342. 


1931 


The interrelationship non-tuberculous upper and lower respiratory disease. 
Canad. 1931, 24: 657-659. 


1932 


The early records the University Toronto Medical Society. Univ. 
Toronto 1932, 225-229. 
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1933 


Nursing service community—point view physician. Canada Lancet 
and Practit. 1933, 81: 109-113. 
The value rest. Outdoor Life, 1933, 283. 


1934 


venarum ostiolis, 1603, Hieronymus Fabricius Aquapendente 


1935 
Pneumonia. Bull. Acad. Med. Toronto, 1935, 13-25. 


1936 


Regulations Ontario for the control tuberculosis among nurses sana- 
toria and public hospitals. Canad. 1936, 34: 323-324. 

Wandering Spain; the penalty hobby. Messenger the Theta Kappa 
Psi Fraternity, 1936, 219-232. 


1937 


The evolution dispensary control tuberculosis; historical aspects. 
Rev. Tuberc. 1937, 

The Medical Faculty the University Toronto; its early history and 
development. Messenger the Theta Kappa Psi Fraternity, 1937, 
34: 87-93. 

Elliott’s Mills, Hampton, 1840-1936. Canad. Statesman,, Bowmanville, Ont. 
1937, Jan. 7-12. 


1938 


Sixteenth century books the Academy Medicine, Toronto. Bull. Acad. 
Med. Toronto, 1938, 11: 162-170. 

William Tempest, MB., L.M., B.U.C. 1818-1871: William Fairbanks 
Tempest, 1846-1866. Ontario Bull. 1938, 


1939 


The history great Canadian military hospital. Canad. 1939, 
396-397. 
John Gilchrist, L.M.B.U.C., M.P., pioneer New England physi- 
cian Canada. Bull. Hist. Med. 1939, 
Colonel Alexander John Mackenzie, B.A., M.B., V.B. 
Canad. 1939, 40: 409. 
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1941 


Caulfield, B., (C). Tr. Am. Clin. and Climatol. 
(1940), 1941, 56: 


1942 


Hastings catheter drainage tuberculous cavities. Rev. Tuberc. 
1942, 46: 546-548. 

Osler’s class the Toronto School Medicine. Canad. 1942, 
161-165. 

Presidential address Observation and Interpretation with special reference 
Thomas Winterbottom. Bull. Hist. Med. 1942, 12: 137-144. 
Remarks made the occasion the presentation gavel. Tr. Am. Clin. 

and Climatol. (1941), 1942, 57: lvi-lix. 
Problems tuberculosis prior 1880. Tr. 1942, 38: 165-174. 
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HOWARD ATWOOD KELLY 
1858-1943 


HOWARD ATWOOD KELLY (1858-1943) 
MEDICAL HISTORIAN 


GEORGE CORNER 


The death Dr. Howard Kelly January 12, 1943 terminated 
not only distinguished career gynecology, but also lifetime 
productive interest the history medicine. While still young 
surgeon Philadelphia, scarcely more than years old, Dr. Kelly 
had already become collector early medical books and was 
enough bibliophile interest William Osler they chatted 
together after consultation. His first historical paper appeared 
1890, soon after his removal Baltimore. took leading part 
the first meeting the Johns Hopkins Hospital Medical History 
Club November 1890, and was still interested fifty years later, 
the golden anniversary the Club, when gave lively review 
its early years. During the half century between these two events, 
published about articles and books historical topics. 

get the full flavor Dr. Kelly’s contributions medical 
history, necessary know something his character and 
temperament. There will one just like him hereafter—perhaps 
not even any one who will really understand him,—for repre- 
sented the full, word and deed, the grand old tradition 
spiritual, intellectual and economic individualism which was char- 
acteristic pioneer evangelical America. vigorously professing 
Christian, believed standing one’s own feet this world and 
getting Heaven personal piety and good works. Strong 
his own strength, and fortified absolute trust the direct help 
God, was consummately bold and confident surgeon. His 
religion gave him his answers the moral problems his day and 
made him lifelong crusader for the evangelical faith against political 
corruption, alcohol, and prostitution. Exuberant spirits and love 
the outdoor world made him observant traveler and naturalist 
from boyhood. 

was inevitable that such man, when turned study the 
traditions his beloved profession, should become primarily 
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biographer. saw medical progress largely terms the able, 
devoted individual doctor and his personal achievement. record 
the lives such men was duty well avocation. 

the same time, Dr. Kelly was quite justifiably aware that 
and many his own contemporaries were themselves making 
medical history. Taking active part the whole modern develop- 
ment gynecology after the time Sims and Emmet, had 
lively sense the continuity professional effort. Whatever new 
field study, new surgical technique, hobby might take up, 
always wanted learn its history and know the men who had 
gone before him, from ancient times last year. His own teaching 
and his technical papers reflected this turn mind. Contemporary 
wrote his article Lemaire (1901), often the 
only true history after all, for who writes later date, with 
perhaps pardonable bias, often neglects many the contributing 
factors event, when with more dramatic than scientific instinct 
sets single lay figure before his readers, whom ascribes the 
credit movement due many instances coterie workers.” 
Many Dr. Kelly’s clinical papers are written intended 
documents the history gynecology, The evolution 
technique the treatment fibroid uterine tumors” (1900). 
the wards and operating room often delighted his students with 
impromptu historical discourses, which (needless say) had 
great influence upon them, coming naturally from busy and 
successful man. wrote several papers the history gyne- 
cology, including notable presidential address before the American 
Gynecological Society (1912) vesicovaginal fistula. For the intro- 
ductory part his Cyclopedia American Medical Biography 
prepared excellent sketch gynecology America. 

Dr. Kelly was very well equipped technically for historical studies. 
read Greek, Latin, and several modern languages. His great 
professional success enabled him collect large private library 
and employ trained bibliographical assistance. was always 
free acknowledge the help received from such skilled helpers 
Dr. Caroline Latimer, Miss Davina Waterson, and Miss Audrey 
but when gave historical talk with their notes before him, 
was able clothe the facts with his own enthusiasm and enliven 
them with his personal experiences. 
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Not only his specialty, but most his numerous avocational 
interests became bound one way another with medical his- 
tory. Because was enthusiastic entomologist was one 
the first understand and appreciate the work his friend Walter 
Reed and the rest the Yellow Fever Commission 1900- 
1901. 1901 read the Johns Hopkins Hospital Medical 
History Club Historical Note Diptera Carriers Disease.” 
After Reed’s untimely death wrote, labor love, the biogra- 
phy Walter Reed and Yellow (1906) which went through 
editions and did much establish the heroic work Cuba its 
proper place before the public. published also two obituary notes 
James Carroll, the Yellow Fever Commission. 

The interesting compilation lives Some American Medical 
Botanists (1911) another evidence Dr. Kelly’s love nature. 
always had warm place his heart for medical men who were 
explorers and naturalists. spent much time hunting out details 
about the obscure life Lafayette Houghton Bunnell, D., dis- 
coverer the Yosemite Valley, because saw chance enhance 
the honor our (1921). 

Other professional and social interests also gave occasion for 
historical essays. was always interested, for example, the 
liberation women from professional limitations. One his early 
talks before the Hospital Historical Club (‘‘ Women Medicine,” 
1896) was review Elizabeth Blackwell’s autobiography. 
made collection items about Florence Nightingale, which now 
Hampton House the Johns Hopkins School Nursing. Dr. 
Kelly was greatly vexed the treatment Miss Nightingale received 
Lytton Strachey’s famous book Eminent Victorians” (1918), 
for thought unfair picture her almost virago, domi- 
neering that she could nag Sidney Herbert literally his grave for 
the sake her work. There were rumors that Dr. Kelly was going 
write his own life Florence Nightingale antidote 
Strachey, but nothing came this except some unpublished talks 
before nurses’ groups. 

well known that Dr. Kelly made great efforts have his 
gynecological writings well illustrated, and that importing the 
artists Broedel, Horn, and Becker helped set whole school 
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medical illustrators the United States. usual, studied the 
history the subject and wrote valuable address Art applied 
Medicine and for the Southern Surgical and Gyne- 
cological Association 1908, which was able illustrate with 
books from his own library. The article half history and half 
propaganda for better illustrations. 

His interest electrosurgery and later radium therapy brought 
forth two three more historical papers; and there lively 
Historical Club talk body snatching The Barred Road 
Anatomy,” 1908), written apparently from sheer exuberant interest 
that lurid and macabre epoch medical history. 

Dr. Kelly’s direct and unabashed evangelism exemplified among 
his historical articles paper Luke: The physician and his 
(not one his best efforts; piece Bible-class 
exegesis) which somehow managed get printed the dryly 
professional International (1928). 

His constant desire know and expound the life histories the 
great and useful doctors the past stimulated him prepare 
important Cyclopedia American Medical Biography” (1912) 
along the lines Thatcher’s excellent but long out-of-date Ameri- 
can Medical (1828). This work reappeared 1920 
and 1928 the definitive Dictionary American Medical 
Biography Kelly and Burrage. Dr. Kelly wrote many the 
biographies personally, aided course his secretarial assistants. 
These items, and the numerous anniversary notices 
obituaries which wrote from time time are always systematic 
and careful detail. almost never fails record the religious 
convictions and affiliations his subjects nor suggest that Divine 
guidance was responsible for their accomplishments. 

biographer and historian Dr. Kelly factual rather than 
philosophical. His writing uneven. Because had little time 
write, and necessarily depended great deal upon notes gathered 
for him, his style sometimes flat, lacking the sparkle that always 
had when speaking. When was deeply interested, however, 
could write with energy and grace,—witness the warm-hearted 
account his old friend Joseph Price (1918) the charming 
reminiscences his own youth the introduction the Medical 
Botanists.” 
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Some idea his great scope bibliophile and collector can 
gained from John Oliver’s paper the Kelly collection, the 
Johns Hopkins Hospital Bulletin, vol. 37, pp. 189-202. Dr. Kelly 
generously assured the permanent influence the collection giving 
it, during his lifetime, the Johns Hopkins Hospital. The books 
are now among the treasures the Welch Library, where they 
perpetuate the memory great surgeon who rejoiced honoring 
and conserving the traditions his profession. 

For detailed information about the events Dr. Kelly’s life and 
his achievements gynecologist, teacher, and citizen, the reader 
should consult biographical article Thomas Cullen, Johns 
Hopkins Hospital Bulletin, vol. 30, pp. 287-293, 1919, and obituaries 
Llewellys Barker Science, vol. 97, pp. 176-177, 1943, and 
Curtis Burnam the Bulletin Johns Hopkins Hospital, 
vol. 73, pp. 1-22, 1943. 

The following list historical publications was abstracted, 
far 1919, from the complete bibliography Dr. Kelly that 
year Miss Minnie Wright Blogg, appended Dr. Cullen’s 
article already cited. For aid compiling the list since 1919, the 
writer indebted Dr. George Corner, Jr. Miss Audrey Davis 
kindly allowed the use her bibliographic list for comparison. 


LIST BOOKS AND ARTICLES MEDICAL HISTORY 


1891 


Abstracts from The picture Philadelphia,” etc. Read before the His- 
torical Society the Johns Hopkins Hospital. Med. News, Phila- 
delphia, 197-198. 

Israel Spachius’s Gynecology. (Proc. Johns Hopkins. Hist. Club, Oct. 12, 
1891). Johns Hopkins Hosp. Bull., ii, 164. 


1892 


Presentation Foesius’ Hippocrates. (Proc. Johns Hopkins Hosp. Hist. 
Club, March 14, 1892). Johns Hopkins Hosp. Bull., iii, 43. 
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1896 
Women medicine. Johns Hopkins Hosp. Bull., vii, 50-52. 


1897 
Horatio Reese Holmes, 1856-1896. Tr. Am. Gynec. Soc., xxii, 310-312. 


1900 


Gynecology, its present, past and future. Phila. Med. Jour., vi, 550-551. 


1901 


Kircher Lemaire, 1658-1900. Rev. gynéc. chir. abd., 829-850. 

historical note upon Diptera carriers Johns 
Hopkins Hosp. Bull., xii, 240-242. 

Jules Lemaire. The first recognize the true nature wound infection and 
inflammation, and the first use carbolic acid medicine and sur- 
gery. Jour. Amer. Med. Ass., xxxvi, 1083-1088. 


1903 


Les Débuts l’appendicite France. Bull. mém. Soc. 
chir. Paris, n.s., xxix, 632-649. Also: Presse méd., Paris, 437- 
441. 

The early history appendicitis Great Britain. Glasgow Med. Jour., 
81-97. 

The expansion specialty. Med. Rec., 693-698. 


1905 


(With Elizabeth Hurdon). The vermiform appendix and its diseases. Phila- 
delphia, Saunders Co. 848 p., pl., roy. 8°. Contains chapter 
the history the appendix and its diseases, largely prepared 
Dr. Caroline Latimer. 


1906 


Walter Reed and yellow fever. New York, McClure, Philips Co. 293 p., 
pl., 12°. 

Some lessons from the life Major Walter Reed. Med. Libr. and Hist. 
Jour, iv, 332-338. 

memoriam. Arthur Weir Johnstone, (1853-1895). Tr. Am. Gynec. 
Soc., xxxi, 427-430. 
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1907 


Walter Reed and yellow fever. ed., New York, McClure, Philips Co., 
310 p., 12°. 

Byron Robinson and his work. Am. Med. Compend., Toledo, xxiii, 3-4. 

The lesson little things: the conquest yellow fever. Youth’s 
Boston, 15. 


1908 


The barred road anatomy. Johns Hopkins Hosp. Bull., xix, 196-201. 

Art applied medicine and surgery. Tr. South. Surg. and Gynec. Ass., xx, 
1-18. 

James Carroll, 1854-1907. Proc. Wash. Acad. Sc., 204-207. 

James Carroll, M.D., 1854-1907. Johns Hopkins Hosp. 
xix, 1-12. 


1909 


Frére Jacques, Aesculapian. New York, 1908-1909, 145-151. 
McDowell’s successors America. Tr. Am. Gynec. Soc., xxiv, 592-599. 


1910 
The ebb and flow hypnotism since 1660. Maryland Med. Jour., lii, 81-97. 


1911 


Some American medical botanists. Jour. Amer. Med. Ass., 437-441. 
Also: Bull. Soc. Med. Hist., Chicago, 1-14. 


1912 


Walter Reed and yellow fever. Rev. ed. Baltimore, Medical Standard Book 
Co. 329 12°. 

cyclopedia American medical biography, comprising the lives emi- 
nent deceased physicians and surgeons from 1610-1910. Illustrated 
with portraits. 2v. Philadelphia London. Saunders Co. 
roy. 8°. 

Dr. Kelly wrote many the individual biographies. 

The history the vesico-vaginal fistula; address. Tr. Am. Gynec. Soc., 

xxxvii, 3-29. 
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1914 


Some American medical botanists commemorated our botanical nomen- 
clature. Troy, The Southworth Co. 215 8°. 
wonderful surgeon. (Theodor Kocher) Am. Mag., New York, 59. 


1915 


History retrodisplacements the uterus. Surg. Gynec. and Obst., xx, 
598-599. 


1918 


Dr. Keen medical research. Science, n.s., xlvii, 419. 

John Young, pioneer American physiologist. Johns Hopkins Hosp. Bull., 
xxix, 186-191. 

Theodore Caldwell Janeway (1872-1919). Boston Med. Surg. Jour., clxxix, 
(This and the three following articles also appeared the Dictionary 

American Medical Biography, 1920, 1928, v.) 
Joseph Price (1853-1911). clxxix, 681-684. 
John Herr Musser. clxxix, 842. 


1919 


Reginald Heber Fitz (1843-1913). Boston Med. Surg. Jour., clxxx, 75-78. 

tribute Sir William Osler. South Med. Jour., xii, 346-347. 

Osler knew him Philadelphia and the Hopkins. Bull. Johns Hosp., 
xxx, 215-216. 

Sir William Osler, tribute. Ann. Med. ii, 168. 


1920 


(With Walter Burrage). Dictionary American medical biographies. 
Lives eminent physicians the United States and Canada, from 
the earliest times. Baltimore, Norman, Remington Co. 1939 p., roy. 

Benjamin Robinson Schenck, (1873-1920). Jour. Mich. State 
Med. Soc., xix, 391. 


1921 


Diary Robert Battey. Therap. Gaz., xlv, 612-620. 

Impressions Osler after year. Am. Med., n.s., xvi, 13. 

Lafayette Houghton Bunnell, D., discoverer the Yosemite. Ann. Med. 
Hist., iii, 179-193. 
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George Miller Sternberg (1838-1915). Johns Hopkins Hosp. Bull., xxxii, 


1-5. 
1923 
Walter Reed and yellow fever. ed. Baltimore, Norman, Remington 
Co. 
1924 


William Wood Russell. Johns Hopkins Hosp. Bull., xxxv, 416-417. 
Review Pierre Curie” Marie Curie. Eng. Chem., xvi, 433. 


1925 
The Life and Work Edward Ill, D., reviewed upon the fiftieth anni- 
versary his entrance upon practice. Jour. Med. Soc. New Jersey, 


xxii, 146-155. 
tribute, Lewis McMurtry. Kentucky Med. Jour., xxiii, 439-440. 


1928 


(With Walter Burrage). Dictionary American Medical Biography. 
ed. New York and London, Appleton. roy. 8°. 

Memoriam John Clarke. The Scope, Univ. Penna. Med Annual, 1928. 

Luke: the Physician and his writings. Clinics, series 38, iv, 232-243. 

Grubbing with reasoning. Oration before the Hunterian Society, London, 
Jan. 16, 1928. (Pamphlet) 


1932 


High Lights Electrosurgery. Arch. Phys. Therapy, xiii, 768-770. 
Whitridge Williams. Am. Jour. Surgery, xv, 169-174. 


1933 


History American gynecology: brief outline. Gynecology and Obstet- 
rics, ed. Curtis, 1933, ii,, 473. Philadelphia, Saunders 
Co. 

Reminiscences Medicine. Kentucky Med. Jour., xxxi, 43-46. 


1935 


Article: Sims, James Marion (1813-1883). Dict. American Biography, 
xvii, 186-188. New York, Scribners. 
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1936 


Article: Williams, John Whitridge (1866-1931). Dict. American Biogra- 
phy, xx, 280. New York, Scribners. 
Article: Wilson, Henry Parke Custis (1827-1897). xx, 326. 


1937 


Reminiscences Howard Kelly the development gynecology. 
Conn. Med. Soc., 459. 


1940 
Memoriam: Hunter Robb. Tr. Am. Gynec. Soc., 233-235. 
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ARNOLD CARL KLEBS 
1870-1943 


LEONA 


The past decade brought death three great friends medical 
history—William Welch, Harvey Cushing and Arnold Klebs. was 
inevitable that they should have been close personal friends for they 
not only had kindred intellectual interests, but they had much else 
common, especially their host mutual friends. Dr. Klebs, who died 
March 1943, his villa Nyon Lake Geneva the age 72, 
enjoyed little the academic prominence Welch Cushing, and 
improbable that his work will receive comparable attention 
the future—yet left indelible mark upon many his con- 
temporaries, and his writings, large part still unpublished, will 
undoubtedly influence students medical history for many years 
come. 

Backgrounds 


Born Berne, Switzerland, March 17, 1870, Arnold Carl Klebs 
was the eldest son Edwin Klebs, best known co-discoverer 
the diphtheria bacillus. Father and son were roving spirits and both 
were active many fields medical endeavor this country and 
Europe. Arnold was born during six-year period which his 
father had spent Berne and which was always referred the 
happiest years Edwin’s restless life. Through inheritance Arnold 
was mixture Slav and Teuton, and once described his forbears 
the following picturesque 


And from father’s side distinctly Teuton. Five generations behind 
have Klebs Stammvater who lived and died the end the 17th 
and beginning 18th century place called East Prussia 
that region the Masurian Lakes where, Tannenberg, historical battles 
seem have occurred before Hindenberg’s famous victory. These ancestors 
mine apparently all were legal lights government jobs. grandfather 
was Councillor the Municipal Court Kénigsberg (1789-1850. K.). 


*From the Department Health, New York City, the Department Pre- 
ventive Medicine and Public Health, Cornell Medical College, and the Historical 
Library, Yale University. 
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had married the 17-year old Soninka von Reich, who hailed from Sichstal 
and gave him only child, father Edwin. was the 4th 
eleven children (10 sons) (1755-1844). With four five 
his brothers rode into Leipzig’s Grimmsche Tor pursuit Napoleon 
after the great battle. picture them this act hangs somewhere 
public building Konigsberg. 

you see how very Teuton am. But there that grandmother Soninka 
from Sichstal. Her family name von Reich evidently German, probably 
Baltic nobility, but very likely she had somewhere Polish Russian 
ancestor (Soninka stands for Sophie). The name Klebs not German but 
Slav, the root Chleb meaning something like corn the German sense 
cereal, hence the name possibly equivalent Miller Baker. The coat 
arms have (probably from Herr Kammer-Assessor K.) has three 
sheaves wheat rye mound and evidently motivated the root 
take that family were settling the 15th century 
somewhere the much contested land helping germanize their work 
and marriage with aborigines. 

have often wondered whether distinct dislike Germanic manners 
and ways has not descended into from some remote Polish Russian 
ancestor who opposed the invaders that first came with the Teutonic Knights 
Maricareida near Danzig. the latter town had uncle, who had 
been governor Posen. visited him once Zoppab going there from 
Zurich bicycle about 1886 (not yet student, only gymnasium). 
course the Teuton and the Slav also instigated allemanic 
Swiss mother whose family had for generations tilled the soil Emmenthal, 
near where the cradle your ancestors stood. 

But the curious thing how both have evidently preserved typically 
Teutonic traits, not only looks, but manners and ways voicing things. 
must that the Teutonic chromosomes were dominant. And that makes 
wonder whether this strong stuff” isn’t what makes all this trouble 
the world? 

seem have tumbled into autobiographical chat with you. When 


you write obituary you might use it. November 10, 
1939.) 


Dr. Klebs’ interest and apparent annoyance with his Teutonic 
background appeared often. During the First World War was 
Washington from 1915 1918. These were unhappy years many 
ways—so much that when another world war came questioned 


should again face sojourn this country. November 1939 
described his reactions the following vivid paragraph. 


amused see how your Germanisms peep out your phrases here 
and there. C’est plus fort que vous! You speak echt deutsch principles 


Arnold Klebs six. 


Courtesy of John F. Fulton. 
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this that and equally echt your finding fault with the old sanitary 
codgers Pittsburgh. hate this failing because myself subject it, 
the last war hated myself many these Teutonic tricks. made 
some very painful discoveries traits that the propaganda lighted upon with 
fierceness. much that was wondering there was not something 
positively antagonistic the rest the world. This war, which not the 
old one end all war” but end either the German the English, and 
with them probably the rest the white race, puts again the same 
have always admired much the Germans but somehow never could get 
with them. The two semesters studied Germany (my only longer 
stays there were Berlin and Kiel) associated practically with Ger- 
mans. Berlin most intimate friend was New Zealander (student 
law) and Kiel Frenchman (Gautier, now distinguished geographer 
simply detested the specifically German Korpkneippartei Wirtschaft. 
B., November 10, 1939.) 


Notwithstanding these tirades against his Teutonic background 
was also the first defend any unjust criticism things Teutonic 
and attempted interpret them those who 
Similarly made consistent attempts interpret his European 
confreres what knew America and her ways. 


Active years medicine and hygiene 

After Dr. Klebs’ initial years the Universitat Basel Medizinische 
Fakultat, from which was graduated 1895 and where also 
served for time assistant the Policlinic, joined the faculty 
Zurich instructor pathology where his father had spent the 
years 1882-1893. Edwin Klebs came America 1895 and Arnold 
followed soon after. His own description this first American 
experience recalled 1938 when was presented with copy 
Karl von Ruck’s Journal—von Ruck being head the Sanatorium 


which had originally brought Edwin Klebs and Arnold the United 
States. 


But [von was pretty tough customer. the proprietor the 
flourishing Winyah Sanitarium Asheville, North Carolina, got interested 
father’s treatment tuberculosis with tuberculocidin and after corre- 
spondence and visit him Zurich persuaded him become scientific 
chief the institution father’s occupation with treatment 
was not considered proper for professor pathology, and, being logger- 
heads with the faculty Zurich, consented moderate salary 
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$4000 and board and lodging. When got there found that 
was out make good deal money out the sale the preparation, 
which desire father was help him—also establish his scientific standing 
that could sell dear and manufacture cheaply. When got there, 
shop and could not see way begin career under such auspices. 
opportunity offered itself for establish own sanatorium 
Citronelle, Alabama. Rush Medical Chicago offered escape 
father, but get him out R.’s clutches was some job. After was done 
concocted the watery extract talked about this Journal but not 
know how successful was. any rate scientific circles not much has 
been said about it. myself had nothing with this side father’s 
enterprise. Had been good business man was scientific observer 
might have, but since wasn’t went ways which were the hygienic 
line. you, his biographer, know, left America 1900, and the end 
his life tried cure the world these preparations his com- 
bined with all sorts other things like yeast and similar things. may 
have been right and perhaps was right, not know and not care. 
Well, all has cost great deal worry and other trouble which even 
this date are not altogether over, but want think only the great 
things owe parents, and forget the rest. (A. B., March 
1938.) 


Later Arnold Klebs followed his father, then professor pathology 
Rush Medical College, Chicago and 1904 became 
American citizen. was active practice consultant devoting 
most his time the problem tuberculosis. directed the 
Chicago Tuberculosis Institute and became one the first directors 
the National Tuberculosis Association. the request Osler 
edited 1909 939-page volume tuberculosis (1) with chap- 
ters from Osler, von Pirquet, Herman Biggs, Lawrason Brown, 
Hektoen, Ravenel, Trudeau and others. saw the disease its 
many relationships, and even today certain chapters this com- 
pilation are significance workers the field. 

1909 returned Switzerland where spent most the 
rest his life except for the years 1915-19 and 1926-27 when 
lived again America. But his almost yearly visits this 
country, his voluminous correspondence and the open house 
kept his villa Nyon maintained his contacts with the develop- 
ment medical history this country well Europe. 
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That Arnold Klebs should have been interested the idea 
pathologia animata and that several his more important scientific 
contributions should associated with developments this field 
not surprising for has been pointed out (2), his father’s work 
foreshadowed many the most important discoveries that golden 
age bacteriology the last two decades the 19th century. All 
his life Arnold Klebs maintained deep interest the subject. 
therefore interest find that the first volume the Annals 
Medical History reviewed the history infection (3) and 
focussed attention, not the microorganism, but the host—a 
point view long upheld and one which was ahead his 
times. this connection was fond the parable the seed and 
soil, and felt that concentrate wholly the seed was illogical 
was fallacious. 


Since have become acquainted with microorganisms and their role 
diseases, aetiologic research, because its tangible object, has exerted 
determining influence medicine. has gone almost the extreme 
making aetiology and bacteriology synonymous terms. Infection to-day 
means, take the broad definition Hektoen, entrance into 
the body living agents, capable multiplication, most commonly microbes, 
which then cause disease.” The microorganism the determining factor 
infectious diseases, the specificness the infection and the invariability 
microbic species make this the dominant theory the day medicine. Its 
profound influence felt private and public life degree unparalleled 
the annals human society. dominant this doctrine that the ques- 
tion hardly ever asked: might there not be, apart from the microbe, patho- 
genic influences equal not greater importance? 

worthy serious reflection whether the day not likely come 
when those efforts now occupying the center the scientific stage, that is, 
the search after the specific microorganism, its minute identification com- 
plex experimentation and the prophylactic and therapeutic application derived 
therefrom, will relegated less conspicuous place. admit con- 
tributory causes, but their very subordination show how difficult 
for see them anything but unimportant influences. And forget 
that only the obviousness one factor and the lacking clearness the 
other which determine the artificial subordination. Pettenkofer’s have 
found, but the equally important and have yet applied the aetiologic 
formula. 
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Interest Medical History 


one the last letters written Dr. Klebs (dated February 
1943) says: historical occupation dates practically only 
from 1913 when had intensely specialized camp and 
devoted myself the exploration incunabula literature, rather 
narrow 

This sojourn Sudhoff’s was after had left America 
and had retired from active practice live abroad. usually re- 
ferred Osler and Sudhoff his chief inspirers but noted that 
Osler, Welch and Cushing were something that Sudhoff 
even own father could not have other letters, has 
pointed out that when Edwin Klebs left America 1900, turned 
over most his medical books his son, Arnold. This collection 
was rich monographs, works the schools Virchow and Koch, 
and also belles lettres, classical and Renaissance works philosophy 
and art. 1909 Arnold Klebs had filled bookcases—the nucleus 
the library that will one day rest New Haven with the collections 
his friends, Harvey Cushing and John Fulton.* But, says, 
was then [1909] that began collecting earnest. this mean 
that went with determination the book market get written, 
printed and other documents dealing with subjects interest 
14,390 volumes. Almost 4000 deal with tuberculosis, 8450 with the 
history medicine and science, and there are notable collections 
books dealing with variolation and vaccination. But the medical 
historian visiting the library Nyon, the books for bibliographical 
and historical research were the greatest treasure. 

Klebs’ interest the earliest scientific writings dominated the last 
years his life. Throughout his life had added our knowledge 
this field. Thus 1924 appeared his account the Practica 
logue early herbals (7) and printed volume 
remedies against plague English and French editions (8, 
1926 with Karl Sudhoff volume early Pestschriften (10). But 
all these were preliminary his great work, the short-title list 


See reference and for fuller accounts this venture. 
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incunabula (11) which appeared 1938. This unimposing- 
looking volume but within its pages are gathered the essence 
Klebs’ years study—and serious student medical history can 
without copy. source deep regret that did not live 
complete the larger full-length bibliography medical and scientific 
incunabula. The materials were all assembled, and most the notes 
written, but Klebs was perfectionist and little that did ever 
reached stage thought suitable for publication. 

Klebs’ interest bibliography and the history medicine did not 
isolate him from the world around him. His letters and his con- 
versation were ever full comment the latest world happenings, 
recent novels poetry which had read, criticisms the foibles 
which felt modern scientific research medical practice had 
succumbed, his latest gastronomic experience. noted repeatedly 
what had happened the Graf Zeppelin, was overjoyed receive 
mail via her, and added: have gotten stale, and planned run 
off Italy somewhere. Then Harriet produced new cook, 
Marcel’s new wife, and think shall never move from here again 
long she cooks. Such boeuf and marvellously browned 
onions, makes you feel good all over just recall it. What centres 
wonder control gastronomy? any?” 

the early 1930’s entered into lively controversies over the 
subject so-called socialized medicine 


... expressing the opinion that personal medicine was bound go, which 
does not mean course that its need will felt always and many. 
think collective efforts have adapt themselves natural development, 
this case the best possible regulation impersonal medical care, and not 
what our hearts hearts consider desirable ideal. Anyway this 
actually takes place whether want 

And you call medical communism and embrace those AMA vulgarians 
for their valiant fight against them. There something touching those 
champions lost causes Matthew Arnold, but the idealism these 
cheap climbers after sour grapes smells soap box oratory. That personal 
medicine lost cause, like privacy, coziness, nobility 
proved every step you take these days. Healers are only found outside 
the guild’s rank, and the guild even too stupid see that their methods 
are the only ones that can give results. But they are entirely unteachable and 
hence cannot made fit collective efforts regulation. Don’t you 
see that our crisis only symptom the vast transvaluation all 
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social values? might well accept them. (A. F., December 
19, 1932.) 

course you know that not any more than you for socialization 
vulgarization (it comes the same) medicine. the other hand 
feel have all can bring about for the one and only reason 
that don’t will done without us. help with it, perhaps 
can manage keep our own little corner. Macchiavelli—why not? You are 
not wasting your energies with students who are going employed with 
the state, you are clever enough become (A. 
F., January 29, 1933.) 


His letters were often lengthy—seldom dull. once admonished 
younger student, there ought never one paragraph without 
smile somewhere tucked and his own letters bear witness that 
this his own practice. the days when was deep getting 
out the Incunabula catalogue over which had procrastinated for 
long writes, not think will come—until have finished 
this incunable tapeworm responds dozen reprints 
received Easter 1933 with One dozen brightly colored Easter eggs 
from you this comments the changing market with 
the franc will still lower, will low living and high thinking,” 
talks man’s intolerance phimosis cerebri.” 

Arnold Klebs sketched easily and well. His early interest art 
was recalled account visit the Fogg Museum. 


wonder you saw the Herr Direktor Edward Forbes, nice cousin 
marriage. and his partner Sachs have built fine institution, one 
the best America. Art really comprehensively and lovingly presented, 
not only exhibited. were still our twenties when first met and 
were painting gorgeous sunsets and sunrises and other violent atmospheric 
effects. was then powerfully influenced Boecklin and winning Forbes over 
the modern manipulation ancient pigments. That was his beginning the 
art line and, alas, gave for medicine make living. 

The art approach the happy life more attractive than the scientific 
one, but believe one needs even more talent for it. medicine one can get 
along way without talent, the clientéle one has deal with naturally 
incapacitated and more easily convinced happy the one who has 
the illusion doing something for humanity’s sake, but fear they are 
getting less and less these hard-boiled days. (A. April 23, 
1936.) 


His knowledge art was great help his historical work. 
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Several times made intensive studies the iconography par- 
ticular individuals which was interested (See references 12, 13) 
and was always most helpful locating pictures less well known 
characters for his friends. 


American 


Klebs’ years the United States are particular interest his 
American friends. letter dated August 29th, 1942 fortunately 
looks back these years some detail. 


And you have been Martha’s Vineyard and Woods Hole, old 
stamping ground, forty odd years The Forbes, you know, own the 
island Naushon, opposite Woods Hole, eight miles long and two wide—a 
heavenly spot left unspoiled, with lovely windswept trees the forest where 
still dwell deer, one whose antlers hangs before the wall, write, 
recalling the great yearly roundup deer there the late fall. There are 
beautiful sweeps cliff there with lovely gorse spring yellow flower, 
the plantagent old memories. And between Unketina and Onamasset the 
lovely cove where time were anchored Mac Forbes’ Volunteer,” Will 

Merlin,” and the old man’s (J. F.’s) steam yacht, the “Wild Duck.” 
Just think young immigrant called from Chicago attend the 
desperately sick Will with Vin Bowditch, Alfred Worcester and Frank 
Watson. Unforgetable days those were, with the noble brave sufferer 
the center attended his charming wife Edith, Ralph Waldo Emerson’s 
daughter, and her daughter Edith, and the boys—Cameron, Ralph, Edward 
and Alexander (now the brilliant physiologist Harvard). could bring 
little help patient but could allay the suffering from his laryngeal 
infection. had but one aim, make our lives agreeable possible 
that summer, making fishing and boating and sailing the Merlin 
and other yachts. Such genuine nobility, and sweet simple family life, 
had never before seen and never shall again see. And they took 
one theirs with that generosity which also think one can find only there 
beyond that shore. future wife Margaret, Malcolm’s daughter, never 
met then their house Unketina stayed with the Will F.’s the 
main island nearby, the old man’s Mansion House where also met that 
great couple and his delightful wife. met Margaret only the 
next Winter when she and her two sisters were sent Citronelle, 
Alabama where had instituted the Sanatorium Hygiea.’ That was 1895/6. 
Married Milton, Massachusetts, lost Margaret 1899 after she had 
given birth Sarah May 1898. This without any merit side put 
close touch with that family which last days will greatest 
inspiration the American way” living. They wanted come 
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live Boston but we, wanting independent, preferred Chicago. lived 
lonely existence for ten years after the catastrophe, became tbe con- 
sultant, and with Osler, Welch and others, promotor the coordinated fight 
against the White Plague, way, though alas not merited. Soon 
began wander restlessly abroad and finally when found new companion 
decided try for awhile European residence Lausanne first and later 
here (after the last war). you know, has become permanent, nothing 
came, because the war, plan for the Baltimore Institute, planned and 
submitted 1913, before Popsey [Dr. Welch] anybody else thought 
such thing. When Popsey the and after [Dr. Cushing] had 
decidedly said did not want proposed that should take over, was 


already too late for me, and kept Nyon. Sic transit gloria mundi! 


1934 gave lecture Baltimore the editio princeps 
Michele Savonarola. This made him recall his leaving America 


1909—and gives, too, picture the gaiety that must have per- 
vaded much his life these years. 


There was smiling Tom Futcher the station greet me. How time flies! 
1909 and Carter and Rupert Norton had seen off the same place 
for memorable trip New York and New Bedford where was get 
married again that 20th May and then embark the Rotterdam with 
large family, quickly acquired, settle down somewhere over there, did 
not know exactly where. 

Tuberculosis book had just come out, and think had Association 
Meeting Washington, where some joker, believe was Minor Lawrie 
Brown, had decorated luncheon table with the advertisements book 
and very dashing picture myself. cannot remember all who were there. 
any rate Gerald Webb was one them was come New Bedford 
act best man. the evening must have gone over Baltimore 
and next day must have had jolly luncheon for nearly missed 
New York train. But made it, thanks the help Futcher, Carter and Norton 
gave packing things and driving the station. remember 
sending them telegram from the train clamoring for forgotten shirt stud. 


Welch, Cushing and Klebs 


Readers this journal will inevitably turn their thoughts 
Welch and Cushing when they think Arnold Klebs. their 
biography Dr. Welch, the Flexners point out how great was the 
attachment Welch his friend Nyon. Indeed, Welch seems 
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have leaned more Klebs during this period than leaned 
any other friend during his entire career; and the letters wrote 
his adviser are couched terms never used when was 
younger.” The letters and diaries both show how thoroughly they 
enjoyed the visits, the dinners, the trips booksellers, conventions, 
cetera, which they were often joined Harvey 
more vivid picture this friendship could have been painted 
than that which appeared the Klebs 70th birthday volume this 
journal (14). But Klebs has recorded, well, his evaluations 
William Welch—thus the occasion Popsey’s 
wrote: 


His career interesting from many points view. Intellectual and 
emotional balance combined with great social tact and urbanity are, seems 
me, the main characteristic features. But what has been accomplished 
could never have been done Welch alone, needed Osler give that 
far-reaching distinction which has made American medical movement. 
Osler would always have found Welch, but was Welch’s good fortune 
that Osler was available. 


And again the summer after his friend’s death wrote: 


Science thinks, art does, and stick it, the latter was Popsey’s grand 
faculty and the American world, possibly wider world, will have 
grateful him for having lived joyfully and gracefully it.... (A. 

feel that the one great intellectual contribution that America has made 
the world was William James’ idea pragmatism.” Now feel that 
the great attempt generalisation scientific thought one lived” 
better this idea than Popsey. This would Gertrude Stein 
blew for moment yesterday and, inspired pupil James’ and 
admirer distance Popsey, she liked parallel. How does strike you? 
There something almost uncanny three deliberate steps his 
conquest space and time: Laboratory detail, world health organisation, 


But perhaps closer picture this three-cornered friendship can 
drawn from letter penned, obviously very hastily, 
stationery after memorable occasion December 1930. 


are approaching the Rubicon! Last night seemed wiser for 
have quiet luncheon before his party and telephoned 
Mackall not count for the Coffee House. came here for his 
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oyster stew and apple pie bedroom and occurred telephone 
over the University Club find out Dr. Welch had arrived. had and 
got him the telephone. His voice best boyish tones said had 
business know was there, that was working hard introduction 
for book held etc. etc. Then said was lunching with 
here; and he: will right over! Then confessed (Entre nous, 
please!) that just before leaving Boston, received the official call the 
chair History Medicine, Dr. Welch retiring the end the term. 
had answered once that was engaged for two more years and 
therefore could not see etc. etc. Well, after this confession Popsey arrived 
the scene and said once What you think his turning down this 
way?” You can imagine what memorable meeting just 
left, almost P.M. Dr. you say that may reasonably hope 
have you inside one two years, will hold on. H.C.: That needs 


Small wonder that never wanted year without visit 
his adopted land. His joy returning was keen, although 
his impatient spirit also seemed eager for the return trip. After attend- 
ing Dr. Cushing’s 70th birthday celebration the spring 1940, 
returned Nyon work the catalogue his library and suffer 
patiently the trials the war was bring. Mrs. Klebs, marvelous 
companion years,” had been immobile and silent for months 
following severe stroke. Servants were gone, fuel and food scarce, 
letters irregular, and even friends could come but rarely. These 
twilight days himself described one the last letters received 
this country. 


70th anniversary friends from Johns Hopkins wrote that 
they did not think that life opium cum (otium cum dignitate) 
would say much and they were right, doesn’t. Yet here Harriet 
still side, still and silent but not suffering and with occasional messages 
the old devotion. peter-out slowly and care less and less what the 
brave new world will like. have had ours and was lovely. 


And perhaps one may well use these, his own words, char- 
acterise the life Arnold Klebs; lived brave new world, ate 
its many fruits, and found them his taste. 
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When January 21, 1943 John Rathbone Oliver died, four 
separate and distinct lives came close. vigorous active four- 
fold life physician, psychiatrist, professor and priest terminated 
and those who knew him any these areas life loved him and 
now mourn his demise. 

John Rathbone Oliver was born January 1872 Albany, 
New York. His parents were Brigadier-General Robert Shaw Oliver 
and Marion Rathbone. His mother was the daughter General John 
Rathbone and Mary Allen Baker. Young Oliver, who was the 
eldest four children, received his first educational training the 
Albany Boy’s Academy. thirteen years age entered St. 
Paul’s School Concord, New Hampshire. adolescent boy, 
Oliver was not very robust, participated the milder forms 
sports, but realized early that his penchant was books and 
study. Besides, bronchial cough and asthma, which afflicted him 
during these years molding, prompted him seek the less vigorous 
activities the scholar’s life. boy, was excellent student, 
with propensity for the classics and even these early years 
developed facile pen both prose and poetry. His activities 
literary character St. Paul’s School attracted the attention and 
commendation the Head Master, who wrote letter General 
Oliver that his son had shown definite proclivity for one the 
three professions pedagogy, literature the clergy. The evaluation 
the Head Master young ability was prophetic. 

After graduating from St. Paul’s School, the young man spent 
eighteen months abroad studying German and French intensively 
and auditing the concerts and operas many European countries. 
Upon his return America entered Harvard 1890 and 
graduated with the degree Master Arts Summa cum Laude 
The versatility his intellect was demonstrated during his 
last years Harvard. took the role actor Greek play, 
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was admitted Phi Beta Kappa, was assigned the Poem for 
Class Day and delivered the valedictory address commencement. 

From 1894 1896 Oliver served junior master his Alma 
Mater, St. Paul’s School. was here that his propensities 
teacher became manifest. loved his students and Harvard and 
abroad the classics had become integral part his life. 
became the very incarnation Chaucer’s words, And gladly wolde 
lerne and gladly teche.” With one his pupils 1896, took 
trip around the world. Fortunately this experience travel came 
his impressionable years and the events and scenes this journey 
made indelible imprint his life. added color and romance 
his lectures medical history later years and served inure 
him for the life four-square which was immediately ahead him. 
Thus the words Wordsworth completed his variegated 
early training, build the Being that 

After this world-wide experience travel and adventure twenty- 
six year old Oliver entered the General Theological Seminary 
New York and completed his studies here 1900. After his ordina- 
tion went St. Mark’s Philadelphia and soon thereafter 
became the Curate St. Peter’s Albany. 

The blood the vagabond surged still his veins and 1904 
Oliver set out again for Europe. This time roamed the Austrian 
Tyrol and finally settled Innsbruck. Never losing opportunity 
increase his wealth knowledge, enrolled the Royal Uni- 
versity and pursued courses medicine. 1910, was awarded 
the degree Doctor Medicine. With the coming the world 
war Dr. Oliver enlisted the Austrian army surgeon and 
served actively during 1914 and 15. suffered heart attack 
and was forced resign his military post and return the United 
States for convalescence. His recuperative powers were surprisingly 
strong and 1917 applied for commission the Medical Corps 
the United States Army. was, however, rejected owing his 
previous medical history. conversation with him years later with 
regard his service the Austrian army, expressed the view 
indifference the entire conflict; his interest and sympathy lay 
wholly with wounded humanity. Perhaps was this heart attack 
while service which had the most profound influence the life 
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Dr. Oliver. The spirit the nomad was abandoned. turned 
writing and the church which was score his shining marks. 
Thornton Wilder expressed one his dramas, love’s 
service only the wounded soldiers can serve.” 

Baltimore, the age 45, tall and painfully thin with thick 
rapidly graying hair, steel gray mustache and sparkling eyes, Dr. 
Oliver was picturesque figure. was lonesome one afternoon 
1917, years after his retirement from the priesthood, 
wandered into Episcopal church Baltimore and watched the 
worshipers entering and leaving the confessional. the hart 
panteth after the water brooks, panteth soul after Thee, 
God,” and the teacher, soldier and physician knelt down the 
grating and said, want come want come home.” 

The return the priesthood was event great significance 
the life John Rathbone Oliver. considered this the center 
piece his life, his other activities were the embroidery around it. 
colored and tinctured his life and taught him the cogent dictum 
William James, The sovereign cure for worry religious faith.” 

Interested the maladjustments people, Dr. Oliver associated 
himself with Dr. Adolph Meyer the Johns Hopkins Hospital and 
continued his medical studies psychiatry. became interested 
the penal institutions and the treatment and conduct prisoners. 
was frequent visitor the courts Baltimore and also its 
prisons. His medical advice was sought the magistrates the 
law and 1917 was appointed the newly created post Chief 
Medical Officer the Supreme Bench Baltimore. served 
this capacity until 1930. 

With these new duties medicolegal nature ever increasing, Dr. 
Oliver never lost his love for the classics. enrolled the graduate 
school Johns Hopkins University and 1927 was awarded the 
degree doctor philosophy with Greek major. numerous 
occasions commented tone that connoted pity, that 
was sorry for the medical student physician who went through 
medicine without knowledge Greek. 

During this period his most productive years, this veritable 
intellectual dynamo, ever increased his scope endeavor. the 
afternoon Dr. Oliver engaged private medical practice con- 
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sulting psychiatrist. his dimly lit rooms the Latrobe Apart- 
ments soon built reputation and found himself unravelling the 
twisted lives many Baltimore’s citizens. was during this 
period also that the psychiatrist developed his fervent interest the 
history medicine. served professor the history medicine 
the University Maryland Medical School from 1927 1938, 
His lectures were given late the afternoon and were well attended 
students, faculty and laymen who knew the lecturer through his 
official connections through the popularity his books. attended 
his lectures repeatedly. Brushing aside the veil the few years which 
separate, can see him with white hair somewhat disheveled, toward 
the end hard day, and that gray Norfolk jacket which hung 
loosely from his shoulders scare-crow like fashion that was 
peculiar the professor. would delve into many ponderous tomes 
medical history, his eyes would sparkle would relate some 
the wealth his personal experiences. His lectures were scintillat- 
ing his physical appearance and mannerisms colorful and engrossing. 

the numerous books written Dr. Oliver preached his best 
sermons. wrote what believed, taught people better way 
life. Victor and which came within one vote 
winning the Pulitzer prize, Dr. Oliver taught one the principal 
themes his personal life, that is, being real person.” Like 
Scott Haldane believed that personality the greatest central 
fact the universe. which believe was the greatest 
Dr. Oliver’s literary achievements, created perpetual talisman 
mental therapeutics for all mankind. reached the 
zenith his felicity style and taught the unfathomable 
truth beautifully expressed Alexis Carrell, When pray, 
link ourselves with the inexhaustible motive power that spins the 
Four Square,” partial autobiography, one finds the 
author gathering together those characteristics which make for suc- 
cessful living and emphasizing them his readers. The keynote 
his book active life through faith. Faith was the sheet anchor 
the author and Four the timeless words Oliver 
Wendell Holmes vibrate anew, It’s faith something that makes 
life worth looking 

addition the activities which have been outlined, the indefa- 
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tigable Dr. Oliver served warden the Johns Hopkins Alumni 
Memorial Hall. Here dined with the students, unsophisticated 
freshmen and sober doctorate men—here wore rosy boutonniere 
the lapel that gray Norfolk jacket, here joked and played for 
loved the students with whom associated. showed this love 
substantial way turning over the royalties from his books for 
the education medical and theological students. his small room 
the University held open house for students far into the night. 
Many students coming from the Johns Hopkins University the 
University Maryland study medicine have told that they 
received their inspiration the spirit and service medicine from 
those personal chats the dormitory with Dr. Oliver. 

From the turmoil criminal court, from the anguish and vexation 
twisted lives Saturday afternoon, this human benefactor sought 
Donning his black clerical suit and round collar, Anglo- 
Catholic Father Oliver went Mount Calvery Episcopal Church 
where served assistant rector. the church got into cassock 
and biretta, attended vespers, heard confessions, dined, had cigarette 
and went bed cell-like room the top floor 
the clergy house. seldom preached, except through his books, 
but invariably sang the o’clock mass. Among his writings 
there remain many Christmas carols which wrote for Mount 
Calvary during his service there. 

The interest Dr. Oliver medical history endeared him 
Doctors Garrison and Welch. This brought him contact with 
the Institute the History Medicine the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity and from 1930 1940 served Associate the History 
Medicine that Institute. That was prolific the field 
medical history modest statement his contributions that 
field. the more than hundred literary contributions Dr. Oliver 
approximately one half them dealt with items history medi- 
cine. this field his contributions appeared more colorful and 
sparkling with his crisp inimitable style, than profound. His great 
contribution medical history the city Baltimore was his 
enthusiasm for the subject which was contagious. Many the 
seeds interest which sowed while our midst have already 


come full fruition the lives the doctors the younger 
generation. 
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account the prolific professional activities Dr. Oliver 
would complete without mention his admirable personal 
attributes. Like Osler, was always the humanist and humani- 
tarian. Like Matthew Arnold, sought culture the very quint- 
escence Sweetness and Light” and like his Master whom 
served well, bore his fellow man’s burdens and thus fulfilled 
the law spoke always word season him who 
was weary.” Those who knew him the Baltimore days, when 
life was its high noon, well remember him great 
With him there were social, religious professional barriers. 
believed Maclaren beautifully expressed it, Let kind 
one another for most are fighting hard battle.” 

Seventy-one years but moment ever-lengthening past, but 
these full and bounteous years lived John Rathbone Oliver have 
made indelible impression upon the eternity time. His life, his 
books, his work, his scintillating personality are living with us, con- 
firming our belief that somewhere beyond the morning cloud, the 
infinite azure the heavens, this indomitable spirit marches on, 
saying, have fought good fight, have finished course, 
have kept the faith.” 
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WALTER RALPH STEINER 


GEORGE BLUMER 


Walter Ralph Steiner, familiarly known his college classmates 
Bob” Dutch,” was born Frederick County, Maryland, 
November 18, 1870, and died Hartford, Connecticut, November 
1942. His father, Doctor Lewis Henry Steiner, was descendant 
German immigrant, Jacob Steiner, who settled Frederick 
County 1733. Jacob’s offspring, unto the fourth and fifth genera- 
tions, were characterized sound citizenship and diversified inter- 
ests, particularly educational, religious, political, and scientific 
affairs. Walter Steiner’s father, graduate arts Marshall Col- 
lege and medicine the University Pennsylvania, practiced his 
profession Frederick for few years, but swayed his interest 
the science medicine, abandoned the arduous life 
tioner for the teaching chemistry and pharmacy. Lewis Steiner 
maintained also sustained interest general education, politics, 
editorial work and librarianship, which latter profession 
finally transferred his allegiance, ending his career librarian 
the Enoch Pratt Library Baltimore. Walter Steiner’s mother, 
Sarah Spencer Smyth, was daughter Judge Ralph Smyth, 
lawyer and antiquarian Guilford, Connecticut, where she was 
born. boy Walter Steiner spent many summer holidays 
Guilford, and probable that his Connecticut heritage and his 
Guilford experiences led him eventually settle Connecticut, 
and stimulated his interest the medical worthies New 
England. 

Steiner received his early schooling from private tutors, and 
prepared for college the Frederick Academy and the University 
School Baltimore. matriculated Yale College 1888, 
receiving his degree 1892 after creditable course with 
dissertation Junior appointment and oration Senior appoint- 
ment. Then followed six years Johns Hopkins University, two 
graduate work Chemistry and Biology, with entrance into 
the Medical School the fall 1894 and graduation Medicine 
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1898. After graduation, Steiner served house officer under 
Osler, Halsted, and Kelly and, concluding this service 1900, 
moved Hartford engage practice. 

Walter Steiner went Hartford time when physicians 
well-trained pathology and bacteriology were still lacking 
many cities its size, when the importance clinical laboratory 
methods had not yet permeated all strata the profession, and 
when immunology was just bourgeoning. was period rapid 
change the methods and outlook clinical medicine, and 
Steiner, with his keen and orderly mind and his excellent training, 
was quickly recognized medical asset, and was appointed 
1901 Pathologist and Bacteriologist the Hartford Hospital, 
position which occupied for eleven years, which time 
became Consulting Pathologist and Bacteriologist. His main in- 
terest, however, was always the practice medicine and, after 
three years assistant physician, became, 1908, visiting 
physician the Hartford Hospital and continued that capacity 
until 1934 when was transferred the Consulting Staff. 
Incidental the building large practice internal medi- 
cine, came the recognition the profession Steiner’s clinical 
ability, resulting, his later years practice, 
consultation work and his appointment Consultant hospitals 
New Britain, Manchester, Meriden, Bristol, and Middletown. 

Like his Maryland ancestors, Steiner was man many interests. 
took active part the Hartford City and County Medical 
Societies, the Connecticut State Medical Society, and the American 
Medical Association. was Secretary the State Society from 
1905 1912, during which period exercised powerful influence 
its policies. was representative from Connecticut the 
House Delegates the American Medical Association for many 
years and, while seldom addressed the House, did useful work 
committees and always gave the routine business thoughtful con- 
sideration. Steiner was also member several national medical 
societies: the American Association Pathologists and Bacteriolo- 
gists, the Association American Physicians, the American Clinical 
and Climatological Association, the Medical Library Association, 
the Charaka Club, the Beaumont Club, and the American Association 
the History Medicine. all these societies his interest was 
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active one; contributed the programs and took part the 
discussions. served President the Connecticut State Medical 
Society 1935 and, his presidential address, learnedly discussed 
year, President the American Clinical and Climatological Asso- 
ciation, reminisced entertainingly his old Chief, William Osler. 
1939, President the Association the History 
Medicine, called attention the influence which the celebrated 
French clinician, Louis, had exerted American medicine 
through his pupils from the United States. 

Steiner’s contributions medical literature, aside from formal 
articles for systems and few incidental obituaries friends, fall 
into two groups: his historical studies, which rightly regarded 
the more important, and his clinical observations. Soon after gradua- 
tion contributed articles the medical history his native state 
but, after removal Connecticut, most his historical papers dealt 
with the medical worthies New England, notably the early practi- 
tioners, clerical and lay: Gershom Bulkeley, Governor Winthrop, 
Elisha North, Lemuel Hopkins, Hezekiah Beardsley, and the im- 
mortal Beaumont. All Steiner’s historical contributions, while 
showing wide knowledge the subject and the period, are written 
attractive language and not reek the lamp. 

Steiner’s clinical papers frequently represent efforts call the 
attention the local practitioners new methods importance new 
diseases significance, they reflect Steiner’s interest some 
particular condition, often rare disease which had run across 
and recognized. These clinical contributions reflect the same careful 
observation, knowledge the literature, and mature judgment that 
characterize the historical addresses. 

Walter Steiner was heredity and instinct bookman, hence his 
avocations had mainly with the printed word. librarian 
was instrumental, over period nearly forty years, building 
the library the Hartford Medical Society, that eventually 
became the best medical library any city the United States the 
size Hartford. Steiner also accumulated private collections his 
own non-medical subjects which became interested. Over 
period many years brought together really outstanding group 
works the Hawaiian Islands, and made collections also 
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material relating John Paul Jones and the prison camps the 
Civil War. probably became interested the last subject because 
the reminiscences his father who, during the Civil War, had 
been the Chief Inspector the United States Sanitary Commission 
the Army the Potomac. 

Steiner’s public services included valuable work member, later 
Chairman, the Hartford Medical Advisory Board during the 
World War After the entrance the United States 
into the conflict, Steiner was, for time, acting medical aide Gov- 
ernor Holcomb. was appointed Governor Trumbull one 
the original members the State Water Commission, position 
which held the time his death. was the Medical 
Advisory Board the Hartford Retreat. 

difficult estimate, such close range, the impact which 
individual makes his environment. There can question that 
Walter Steiner left his mark the contemporary medicine Hart- 
ford and Connecticut. The fact that the physicians Hartford 
attached his name, during his lifetime, the library that had 
sedulously built up, eloquent testimony their appreciation his 
unstinted services. had disposition which could summed 
one the master words his old Chief, William Osler, 
Steiner could righteously indignant over some 
ethical lapse infraction principle, but his contact with indi- 
viduals was courteous, calm, able see the viewpoint those 
with whom disagreed, and good listener. His omnivorous read- 
ing and his retentive memory made him delightful and entertaining 
companion. enjoyed the simple delights tramping and fishing. 
loved children and was beloved them. quiet, unassuming 
man who persuaded reason rather than oratory, who was 
saturated with the love books and the spirit enquiry, yet 
human being withal, genuine disciple Hippocrates with true 
sympathy for the sufferers who came under his care. 
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The Book and the Man, Beaumont and His Physiology Digestion. 
Bull. Med. Lib. Assoc., 1933, XXII, 3-6. 


William Beaumont, Sketch. Yale Jour. Biol. and Med., 1933, VI, 1-8. 


Report Case Fatality Resulting from Focal Infection the 
Teeth and Their Subsequent Extraction. Trans. Am. Clim. and Clin. 
Assoc., 1933, XLIX, 217-224. 

Doctor Hezekiah Beardsley. 1748-1790. Yale Jour. Biol. and Med., 1934, 
VI, 367-374. 


William Porter, Jr., D., Hartford. Proc. Conn. State Med. Soc., 1933, 


202-203. 


Henry Whitfield. The Henry Whitfield House. Guilford, 1935, 7-12. 


Published the Trustees. 


Diseases the Locomotor System. The Practitioners Library Medi- 


cine and Surgery, 1935, VIII, 959-963. 


Dr. Hezekiah Beardsley. note supplementary the paper this title 
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the Yale Jour. Biol. and Med., 1934, VI, 367-374. Yale Jour. Biol, 
and Med., 1935, VII, 451. 


The Progress Medicine Connecticut. Register and 


Manual, 1935, 585-588. 


Dr. William Beaumont. The New England Jour. Med., 1935, 


213, 1137-1139. 


Reminiscences Sir William Osler Teacher and Hospital 


Experience Under Him the Johns Hopkins Hospital. Trans. 
and Clim. Assoc., 1936, LI, 51-52. 

Some Connecticut’s Noteworthy Contributions Medicine. Proc. 
Conn. State Med. Soc., 1935, 139-151. 


The Date the Organization the Litchfield County Medical Asso- 


ciation. Yale Jour. Biol and Med., 1936, IX, 127-136. 
Gonorrheal Meningitis with Report Case and Review the Litera- 
ture. Trans. Am. Clin. and Clim. Assoc., 1937, LII, 1-7. 


Gonorrheal Endocarditis with Bilateral Parotitis and Toxic Jaundice 


Additional Complications. (Written with Dr. Loftus Walton 
Hartford, Conn.). Ann. Int. Med., 1938, (O.S. Vol. XVI), 464- 
471. 


72. Myositis. Oxford Loose-leaf Medicine. 1938 Revision. IV, 353-366 (3). 
Horace Wells and His Discovery Anaesthesia. Jour. Conn. State Med. 


Soc., 1938, 525-526. 


Lawrason Brown. 1871-1937. Trans. Assoc. Amer. Physicians, 1938, 


Dr. Thomas McCrae. Proc. the Charaka Club, 1938, IX, 88-90. 


Some Distinguished American Medical Students Pierre-Charles- 
Alexander Louis Paris. Bull. Hist. Med., 1939, VII, 783-793. 


Some Thoughts Nursing. Hartford Hosp. 1939, No. 13-16. 


The Litchfield County Medical Association and Dr. Elias Pratt. Jour. 
Conn. State Med. Soc., 1939, III, 649-651. 
Fibrositis. Oxford Loose-leaf Medicine. 1939 Revision, 366(5)-366(9). 


The Hartford Medical Society’s Part the Founding the Hartford 


Hospital. Hartford Hosp. Bull., 1940, 21-22. 


Dr. Pierre-Charles-Alexander Louis, Distinguished Parisian Teacher 


American Medical Students. Annals Med. Hist., 1940, Third 
Series, 451-460. 

Connecticut Medical Bibliography. Conn. State Med. Jour., 1941, 
248-256. 


The Story Barbara Fritchie. Proc. Charaka Club, 1941, 3-19. 
Physician’s Experience the United States Sanitary Commission 


During the Civil War. Proc. Charaka Club, 1941, 172-191. 


Biographies Amariah Brigham, John Hall Brinton, Henry Bronson. 


Dictionary American Biography. Scribner’s, Vol. II, 1929; 
Biography William Stevenson Baer. Dictionary American Biog- 
raphy. Scribner’s, Vol. XXI, 1943. 
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MEETING THE COUNCIL 


Since Annual Meeting the Association was held this year, Council 
Meeting took place June 1943 the Franklin Inn Club, Philadelphia, 
Pa. was attended members, including members the Executive 
Committee and others the Association who were Philadelphia attend 
Regional Meeting Medical Librarians. Dr. Edward Krumbhaar 
presided. 


Report the Secretary 


While the Association decreased two members 1941, glad 
report that during 1942, the total membership increased from 431 453. 
During the year, the Association lost four members through death [Dr. 
Edmund Andrews, Dr. Elliott, Dr. Walter Steiner, Dr. Soma 
Weiss]; through resignation and were dropped for non-payment 
dues since 1940 following resolution the Council. During the same 
period, total new members was admitted Constituent Societies, 
Active Members, Corresponding and Honorary Member]. 

From January June 1943, the Association lost members through 
death [Dr. Howard Kelly, Dr. Arnold Klebs, and Dr. John Rathbone 
Oliver] and through resignation. During the same period admitted 
new active members that the membership has not decreased. The reso- 
lution passed last year’s Council Meeting according which members 
inducted into military services, who desire, shall considered members 
good standing, relieved all dues and obligations for the duration the 
war was published the Bulletin and members sending resignations were 
informed about this resolution. the moment have members the 
inactive list which very small number. Most our members active 
service have continued pay dues and have requested have the Bulletin 
sent their camps. 

One meeting was held during 1942, the 18th Annual Meeting Atlantic 
City May 3-5, the Transactions which have been published the 
July number the 

The Executive Committee the Council had fill two vacancies: 
appointed Miss Genevieve Miller serve Treasurer for the unexpired 
term office Dr. Sanford Larkey who resigned September 20, 
1942, when was called the Army. requested the Vice-president, Dr. 
Logan Clendening, act President for the unexpired term office 
our deceased President, Dr. Jabez Elliott. 

The Executive Committee, majority vote, decided call off the 19th 
Annual Meeting that was held Atlantic City May 2-4, 1943 


Fall Meeting that was have been held New Haven Vesalius 
Celebration. 
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Report the Treasurer for the Year 1942 
BALANCE HAND JANUARY 1942 


Stop payment Checks No. and Société Internationale 
Médecine, July 21, 1939 and April 10, 1940 99.00 
Overdue Check No. Brill Co., Leyden, Holland, April 


RECEIPTS 

1940 dues for $5.00.............. 10.00 
1941 dues for members $5.00.............. 20.00 
1942 dues for 359 members $5.00............. 1,795.00 
1942 dues for Constituent Societies $10.... 190.00 
1943 dues for members $5.00............... 10.00 
1944 dues for member $5.00............... 5.00 

2,030.00 


DISBURSEMENTS 


Expenses the Atlantic City meeting, honorariums, etc. 


25.00 
40.00 
239.64 
Subscriptions Bulletin the History Medicine 
Check No. 106, Feb. 21............. $1,208.00 
192.00 
238.00 
1,638.00 
Printing, binding and stationery 
No, 105, Feb. 9.............. 16.63 
2.00 
15.00 
111.49 


which $120.15 were deposited the Bank Nova Scotia, Spadina, 
Ontario Dr. Elliott. 


407.60 
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Check No. 124, May 10.82 

131, Dec. 16.00 


Osler Medal and Certificate 


Check No. 108, April 
April 


Honorary Member diplomas 


Check No. 123, May 


Petty cash, postage, etc. 
Check No. 103, Jan. 
104, Jan. 
112, April 
122, May 
126, July 
127, Oct. 
130, Dec. 


Clerical and bookkeeping assistance 
Check No. 115, April 
Bank collection charge (Canadian 


$2,368.97 


BALANCE HAND Dec. 31, 1942 228.02 


Mr. James Ballard and Miss Janet Doe were appointed audit the 
books the Treasurer. Their report was unanimously accepted. 


Report the Editor 


During the year 1942, Volumes and XII the Bulletin the History 
Medicine were issued. Vol. had 602 pages and Volume XII had 705 
pages, total 1307 pages. The two volumes together contain: 

main articles 

texts and documents 

notes and comments 

reports medico-historical news and activities 
170 illustrations 
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215.29 
42.00 
57.00 
1.50 
3.00 
12.40 
50.00 
25.00 
50.00 
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The various articles were contributed members and non-members 
the AAHM. 


materials especially concerning the Association, the Bulletin published 
the 
List Members brought date January 1942 [Vol. 
XI, pp. 
Bibliography the History Medicine the United States and 
Canada—1941 [Vol. XI, pp. 
Reports the special collections the Archibald Church Library, 
Northwestern University Medical School and the William 
Bradley Collection the Library the College Physi- 
cians Philadelphia [Vol. XI, pp. 87-89 and Vol. XII, 
Transactions the 18th Annual Meeting [Vol. XII, pp. 133-463] 
Announcements the Association and the Constituent Societies 
almost every number. 


wn > 


Volume XIII course publication; changes the membership 
during the year 1942 were reported the January number [pp. 102-106}. 
The same number also contained article Organizing Society for 
Medical Iago Galdston sponsored the Research Committee 
the Association. The Bibliography the History Medicine the 
States and Canada for 1942 print and will appear the May 
number. 

Beginning with the January number 1943, the Bulletin added 
section Book Reviews which has been favorably received our subscrib- 
ers. Book reviews were not published the past for lack space and 
because medical history books were reviewed and the Annals 
Medical History. The discontinuance the Annals, however, made seem 
opportune publish book reviews the Bulletin. 

1942 the financial status the Bulletin was the following: 


Receipts: 


Subscriptions members the AAHM........ $1,638.00 
Subscriptions the Johns Hopkins Press (247). 
66.00 
Contribution the Johns Hopkins Institute 


the History Medicine................... 3,687.47 
$6,704.47 
Expenditures: 
Printing and binding Volumes and XII.... $6,273.52 
Commission Press 430.95 


$6,704.47 
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The cost per page including illustrations and foreign type was $4.80. 
Since 1,100 copies were printed, the cost production for one set two 
amounted $5.70. 

Due the present circumstances, the publication the Bulletin some- 
what delayed but were able nevertheless issue one number every four 
weeks and hoped that shall able catch during the 
summer months. The Editor expected that the amount manuscripts sub- 
mitted for publication would decrease considerably account the war, 
but far this has not been the case, the contrary more manuscripts have 
been received during the past year than ever before and the moment, the 
Editor has enough manuscripts hand fill the next two volumes the 
Bulletin. Since the Annals Medical History have suspended publication, 
the Bulletin now the only journal devoted the history medicine 
published regularly the whole English-speaking world. 

The project discussed last year’s Council Meeting initiate new 
series Studies the History Medicine” was postponed until after 
the war. 

There doubt that one journal medical history not sufficient 
serve the entire English-speaking world. the moment, the publication 
manuscripts delayed considerably and the whole problem journals 
and serial publications devoted the history medicine will have 
considered very seriously after the war. would good give some 
thought the matter and prepare plans now. 


Report the Committee Medals 


Owing the death two members the Committee, Dr. Elliott 
and Dr. Walter Steiner, and the absence third member, Dr. 
Long, who active Army duty, decision yet had been made about 
the award the Osler Medal. Dr. Richard Shryock was appointed 
join the other Committee members, Dr. Krumbhaar and Dr. Henry 
Sigerist, judging the student papers which were submitted for the award. 
[Since this meeting the Osler Medal for 1943 was awarded George Edward 
Murphy the University Pennsylvania School Medicine. 

The question was raised whether the medal should awarded during the 
war. the motion Dr. Gregory Zilboorg, seconded Miss Helen 
Bayne, was decided award the Osler Medal next year. the metal 
shortage makes impossible for the bronze award given, was decided 


issue certificate the winner, and give the medal after the war 
over, 


Report the Committe Research the History American Medicine 


Dr. Richard Shryock, Chairman the Committee, reported that the Com- 
mittee continuing its Annual Bibliography the History Medicine 
the United States and Canada which course preparation. 
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The question was raised whether the bibliography should continued, 
The general opinion prevailed that should continued since performed 
useful service, and dropped, would involve much difficulty resuming 
the future. 

Dr. Gregory Zilboorg discussed the Centennial Meeting the American 
Psychiatric Association which will held May 1944 Philadelphia, and 
the History American Psychiatry which being published commemorate 
the occasion. Dr. Zilboorg’s suggestion that the American Association 
the History Medicine send delegate the meeting, Dr. Shryock 
moved that the Council would welcome invitation send delegate, 
seconded Dr. Sigerist. 


Vesalius Celebrations and Project for Commemoration Number 
the Bulletin 


Dr. Sigerist reported that although meeting the Association would 
held during 1943 commemorate the 400th anniversary the publication 
Vesalius’ Fabrica various Constituent Societies planned hold local cele- 
brations. October meeting will held Yale Historical Library, 
and November the Johns Hopkins Medica] History Club will present 
program honoring Vesalius. The December number the Bulletin the 
History Medicine, official organ the Association, will Vesalius 
Commemoration Number. 


Elections 


The meeting elected active membership the Association Professor 
Charles Mullett, the University Missouri, who had been nominated 
Dr. Sigerist. 

the term office the present officers the Association expires 
December 31, 1943, officers for the period 1944-1945 were elected. During 
the period the emergency was felt that the business the Association 
could carried with greater facility all the officers were the 
same city. Accordingly, the following new officers were elected: 


Dr. Edward Krumbhaar, Philadelphia 
Dr. Richard Shryock, Philadelphia 
Dr. McDaniel, 2d, Philadelphia 
Dr. William Leaman, Philadelphia 
Editor............. Dr. Henry Sigerist, Baltimore 


was strongly felt, however, that after the war the officers should again 
decentralized and distributed throughout the country. 

motion was made Dr. Iago Galdston and unanimously accepted 
those present, that rising vote thanks extended the retiring Secre- 
tary the Association, Dr. Henry Sigerist, for his untiring efforts 
behalf the Association during the years which held office. 


4 
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III. THE CONSTITUENT SOCIETIES 


Boston Medical History Club 


Under the leadership Dr. Joseph Pratt, the Boston Medical History 
Club has held three meetings this year. The attendance these meetings 
was reasonably good. Out membership 103, only have had their 
dues remitted them account war service. 

This Club took proper recognition the fifty years service Mr. James 
Ballard, Director the Boston Medical Society. 

The speakers and the subjects treated during this past year are follows: 


November 23, Reminiscences Fifty Years the Service the 
Boston Medical Library.” Mr. James Ballard, Director, Boston 
Medical Library. 

March 22, Doctor Oliver Wendell Holmes.” Dr. Reginald Fitz. 

April 26, Horatio Adams (1801-1866), Doctor Waltham.” 
Dr. Dwight O’Hara, Acting Dean and Professor Preventive Medi- 
cine, Tufts College Medical School. 


BENJAMIN Secretary. 


Cordell Historical Society the University Maryland 
meetings were held during the past year. 


History Medicine Society Tulane University 

The History Medicine Society Tulane University has just concluded 
its 10th year activity. The group has retained its program and main- 
tains its usual interest and activities despite the distractions imposed 
accelerated curriculum and the influence war. During the past year our 
usual plan alternating member (student) and faculty speakers the pro- 
gram has been continued. During the session 1942-43 the following papers 
were given: 


Dr. Mayerson, The Common Cold.” 

Leonard Knapp, “Aviation Medicine.” 

Dr. Alton Ochsner, History Thoracic Surgery.” 
Grant Begley, History frontier nursing Kentucky. 
Schneider, Bright, Addison and Hodgkins.” 

Bassett, The Hippocratic Oath.” 

Charles Wilson, History neuro-surgery America.” 
Dr. Emile Bloch, History hernioplasty.” 

Walter Trautman, Jr., History marihuana addiction.” 
Roy White, Jr., The ‘Sack Up’ men.” 

Dr. Sodeman, History Cardiac Arrhythmia.” 
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William Stanton, Postmortems mere mortals.” 
Frank Ruys, Boerhaave.” 

Wilkinson, Medical Art.” 


The Officers the Society during the session 1942-43 were: 


President, Charles Wilson; Vice-President, Grant Begley, Jr.; Correspond- 
ing Secretary, William Stanton; Recording Secretary, Schneider; 
Treasurer, Roy White; Faculty Advisor, Bernard Weinstein, 


The newly elected officers for the session 1943-44 are: 


President, George Schneider; Vice-President, Paul Trautman; Corre- 
sponding Secretary, Roy White; Recording Secretary, Risher Fount; 
Treasurer, Merril Prows; Faculty Adviser, Bernard Weinstein, 

The Rudolph Matas award for the best paper presented before the 
Society was given Charles Wilson, senior medical student, for his paper 
“American Contributions Neuro-surgery.” The Lemann award for 
the best discussion was given Mr. Leonard Knapp, junior medical student, 
for his discussion aviation medicine. These two awards were given 
annually for the past three years and have stimulated interest and 
competition. 

The closing banquet the session was held Arnaud’s Restaurant, Tues- 
day, April 15, 1943. this session the above mentioned awards were dis- 
tributed Dr. Bernard Weinstein and the guest speaker was Dr. Harold 
Cummins who gave very interesting discussion the Extra Medical 
Interests Physicians. 


WEINSTEIN, 


Hahnemann Society the History Medicine 


The program planned for June 1943 the society was suspended because 
cancellation supporting medical society meetings account the war. 


Secretary. 


The Indiana Association the History Medicine 


During the summer informal meeting was held where some topics 
interest were discussed. June 15, 1943 second meeting was held 
which two local medical librarians, one connected with the Eli Lilly Company 
and the other with the Indiana University School Medicine, presented the 
history their respective organizations. 


Johns Hopkins Medical History Club 


During the past academic year, the Johns Hopkins Medical History Club 
held three meetings. the beginning the first meeting (November 
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1942) the following officers were elected: Dr. George Corner, President; 
Dr. Alan Chesney, Vice-President; Dr. Henry Sigerist, Secretary; 
and Dr. Owsei Temkin, Delegate the There followed short 
discussion the plan activity for the club for the year. 

The speaker the first meeting was Dr. Joseph Gillman, University the 
Witwatersrand, Johannesburg, South Africa. Dr. Gillman, who was doing 
research work the Institute, talked Early Medicine South Africa 
under the Dutch East India Company, 1652-1795.” 

For the second meeting (February 1943) two speakers had been pro- 
vided—Dr. Krumbhaar Philadelphia, who discussed Superstition 
and Medical Progress”; and Dr. George Corner, whose subject was 
our Knowledge the Lymphatic Vessels.” 

The third meeting (April 1943) was devoted discussion occupa- 
tional diseases the United States the first half the 19th century. 
Miss Genevieve Miller the staff the Institute the History Medi- 
cine spoke Benjamin McCready and the First American Treatise 
Occupational Diseases, 1837,” and Dr. George Rosen, New York, 
read paper Medical Aspects the Controversy over Factory 
Conditions New England, 1840-1850.” 

All the meetings were held the Lecture Hall the Institute, and attend- 
ance averaged nearly the same former years. The last two meetings 
were followed short social gathering the Great Hall the Welch 
Medical Library. 


TEMKIN. 
The Medical History Club Charleston, 
The Medical History Club Charleston has continued meet regularly 


with about the same attendance past years. Meetings have been held 
usual members’ homes. 


The program the past year was follows: 


October meeting: Dr. Waring—Essay Dr. Robert Wilson, Jr., 
“Three Thin Men, the History P-A’-.” 

December meeting: Dr. Riddick, Naval Hospital—Essay 
Dr. Riddick The American Occupation Haiti.” 

January meeting: Dr. Townsend—Essay Dr. Robert Wilson, Sr., 

February meeting: Dr. Johnson—Essay Dr. Banov Medi- 
cine Credulous World.” 

March meeting: Dr. Robert Wilson, Dr. Kelley 
Quarantine.” 

April meeting: Dr. Kelley—Essay Dr. John van Erve, Sr., 
“Historical Perspective.” 

May meeting: Dr. Banov—Essay Dr. Townsend The History 
Ophthalmology.” 
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Ohio Committee Medical History and Archives 


Material presented this issue the the Ohio Committee 
Medical History and Archives represents five continuous years effort 
the part small group men throughout the State mirror forth the 
significant contributions men and events the development medicine 
Ohio. ‘The title the series Medical History 
Further Aspects.” 


The origin the Committee explained Dr. Jonathan Forman, 
Chairman, follows: 


September 27, 1937, memorandum proposing such Committee 
was submitted Dr. Paterson, executive secretary the Ohio Public 
Health Association. The matter was then taken with Secretary Har- 
low Lindley the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society. 
October 26, the Board Trustees the Ohio State Archaeological 
and Historical Society approved the plan and authorized the appoint- 
ment Dr. Forman chairman and Dr. Lindley with 
power enlarge the Committee events dictated. 


Approval the Council the Ohio State Medical Association and the 
Executive Committee the Ohio Public Health Association was received 
December 1937. 

May 12, 1938, the first formal meeting the Committee was held 
Columbus connection with the annual meeting the Ohio State Medical 
Association. 

Annual meetings have been held since conjunction with those the 
Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society. These have been April 
1939; April 1940; April 1941; April 1942. meeting was held 
1943 owing the restrictions placed travel due war conditions. 

The first session papers are found the April-July 1939 number the 
Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, volume 48, number 
and cover 175 pages. This series under the The Pioneer Physi- 
cians Ohio: Their Lives and Their Contributions the Development 
the State, Papers were presented Howard Dittrick, D., 
Cleveland; Jonathan Forman, D., Columbus; Edward Mills, 
Columbus; Robert Paterson, Ph. D., Columbus; Donald Shira, D., 
Columbus; David Tucker, M.D., Cincinnati; James Tyler, 
Warren; and Frederick Waite, Ph. D., Cleveland. 

The second session papers are found the October-December 1940 num- 
ber the Quarterly, volume 49, number and cover pages. The title 
the series Ohio Medical History the Period 1835-1858.” Papers 
were presented by: Howard Dittrick, Cleveland; Jonathan Forman, 


Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, Columbus, 
Dr. Paterson was appointed Secretary the Committee 1939. 
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Columbus; Lucy Stone Hertzog, D., Chardon; Edward Mills, 
S., Robert Paterson, Ph. D., Columbus; Donald Shira, 
Columbus; David Tucker, M.D., Cincinnati; and Frederick 
Waite, Ph. D., Cleveland. 

The third session papers are found the October-December 1941 number 
the Quarterly, volume 50, number and cover pages. The title the 
series Ohio Medical History the Period 1835-1858.” Papers were 
presented by: Anne Austin, N., Cleveland; George Curtis, D., 
Columbus; Howard Dittrick, Cleveland; Jonathan Forman, D., 
Columbus; Philip Jordan, Ph. D., Oxford; Robert Paterson, Ph. D., 
Columbus; and Donald Shira, D., Columbus. 

The fourth session papers are found the October-December 1942 num- 
ber the Quarterly, volume 51, number and cover pages. The title 
the series Ohio Medical History 1835-1858. Further Aspects.” 
Papers were presented Jonathan Forman, Columbus; Leon Gold- 
man, M.D., Cincinnati; Russell Haden, M.D., Cleveland; Philip 
Jordan, Oxford; Edward Mills, D.D.S., Columbus; 
Mitchell, M.D., Cincinnati; Ralph Taylor, M.D., Columbus; and 
Waller, Ph. D., Columbus. 

May 1940, the Ohio Committee was elected constituent Society 
the American Association the History Medicine and has continued 
its membership date. Dr. Howard Dittrick, Cleveland, has been our dele- 
gate the American Association. October 1940, under the auspices 
the Ohio Committee, Fall meeting the American Association was held 
Cleveland, Ohio. Dr. Dittrick served chairman. 

Thus there has been accumulating gradually body orderly facts which 
will help illuminate not only the trials and successes medicine Ohio 
but also the contribution made medicine the general social development 
the State—a phase history too long neglected. 


Pu. D., Secretary. 


Osler Society Medical History, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


The Society was inactive during the past year but hopes resume meet- 
ings sometime during the summer. 


Section Medical History the College Physicians, Philadelphia 


The Section decided omit meetings until further notice during the 
duration the war. 


Society Medical History Chicago 


The Society Medical History Chicago has been active during the 
year. Two meetings have been held follows: 
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meeting was held November 27, 1942, the Palmer House. This was 
joint meeting with the Institute Medicine Chicago. Dr. Richard 
Shryock the Department History the University Pennsylvania 
spoke Factors Affecting Medical Research the United States Between 
1800 and 1900.” 

May 1943, joint meeting was held with the Institute Medicine 
the Assembly Room the Institute Medicine. Dr. James Herrick 
spoke first Note Concerning Auenbrugger and the Long Neglect his 
Work Percussion—the Novum Inventum,” and was followed Dr. 
William Danforth who spoke The Contributions the French 
the Development Operative Obstetrics.” 


Secretary. 


The William Welch Society New York University College Medicine 

The war has produced notable changes the life medical students, and 
feel these changes keenly. The medical course has been accelerated 
that the four year course now completed three; have lost many our 
faculty members the armed forces; and, addition, emphasis now 
placed certain aspects medicine which were not 
Now, more than ever before, the duty the medical student 
familiar with the social and economic changes which are taking place the 
world. Despite the added burden placed the student with the altera- 
tions the curriculum should not allow his interests art and literature 
suffer. 

was accordance with these points that the William Welch Society 
under the leadership Nathan Kline, president, and Harold Perkel, secre- 
tary, formulated its program for 1942-1943. was decided that the 
function the William Welch Society familiarize the students with 
related fields, addition the history medicine. Certain policy changes 
were adopted. Because the limited time the students the requirement 
writing paper medical history for admission the society was 
dropped. present, membership the society open anyone who 
interested medical history. Meetings are two types, closed and open, 
and are held monthly. 

closed meeting, open only members the society, held usually 
the home one the faculty members. these meetings about five six 
short papers are read, all planned topic. The reading these papers 
followed discussion. During the past year the subjects presented have 
been quite varied. The first closed meeting was The Development 
Medical Education and Medical Schools.” This subject was traced from 
the time the Egyptians and the Greeks through the schools Salerno and 
Montpellier the modern European and American medical educational sys- 
tems. This meeting was followed one which the Status Medicine 


. 
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the Nations War” was discussed. Papers were read Russia, Japan, 
Germany, and England. The next meeting, Foundations and Institu- 
tions Medical Progress” involved discussion the functions medi- 
cine the various philanthropic institutions. The final closed meeting was 
The Arts Related Medicine.” Music, literature, and painting and 
some the men who were outstanding these fields well medicine, 
were discussed. 

Several open meetings were held during the year. These meetings are open 
all students and faculty members. Mr. Albert Deutsch the newspaper 
“PM” spoke the first open meeting Impact the War 
Organized Medicine.” later meeting Dr. John Fulton, Sterling 
Professor Physiology Yale University School Medicine spoke 
“Aviation Medicine.” 

With Dr. Claude Heaton and Miss Helen Bayne acting faculty advisers 
the William Welch Society expanded under this new program. started 
the year with active members and the close the year had 
active members. 

The first open meeting the new academic year was held under the 
leadership Harold Perkel, president, and Alfred Rosenthal and Walter 
Van Ness, co-secretaries. celebration the four hundredth anniversary 
the publication Fabrica” Vesalius, Mr. William Ivins, Curator 
Prints the Metropolitan Museum Art, spoke New Concepts 
Vesalius’ Fabrica.’” The first closed meeting the new year will 
held the near future and will concern itself with discussion William 
Welch. 

The prospects are, that the coming year the Society will continue 
expand. Whether spite of, because of, the war not know; 
but the students are more interested medical history. fitting that this 
because learning the lessons history can perhaps avoid some 
the mistakes that our forefathers made. 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS INSTITUTE THE HISTORY 
MEDICINE DURING THE YEAR 1942-1943 


PRESENTED 


HENRY SIGERIST 
Director the Institute 


When country engaged long war, university department 
like our Institute has two-fold task. The first obviously make 
all its resources personnel and equipment available the pursuit 
the war. Modern war total war that requires the mobilization 
the entire nation, and war that embraces the globe not only 
technical fighting job but research job tremendous magnitude. 
The universities will cooperate the more joyfully since the war 
fought not only defeat aggressor nations but destroy system 
which represents the very negation free academic research. 
taking active part the war, the Western university fighting 
for its existence. 

The second task set wartime department like ours, and 
opinion extremely important one, continue and even 
intensify its research and other activities that after the war, the 
nation while impoverished materially may not impoverished cul- 
turally. short war, one can afford interrupt one’s work but 
does not require much foresight know that this war with its 
aftermath will affair many years. While relatively easy 
for factory change gears, research institute that has interrupted 
its work for longer period time will find great difficulties 
resuming it. The students that are training under the accelerated 
program will need great deal re-training. Young faculty mem- 
bers may find after the war that they have become too old begin 
research career. Faculty members their forties early fifties 
who are now the Army will find that the step from military 
discipline the discipline scientific research not easy one. 

The more important is, therefore, that all those who are 
denied the privilege serving the country uniform, increase their 
efforts the utmost order maintain academic standards. 
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can expect all members our staffs that they work twice 
hard and twice concentratedly the past. The fewer are 
and the less time have available for research, the more planfully 
must work. must aware that whatever home will 
always little compared the labor those who are fighting 
the jungle, the desert the high seas. 

was this spirit that began the new fiscal year July 
1942. afraid did not succeed too well and the department 
will require thorough overhauling and reorganization. 


STAFF 


Henry Sicerist, William Welch Professor the His- 
tory Medicine, Director the Institute the History 
Medicine, Acting Librarian the William Welch 
Medical Library, Chief Consultant the Board Eco- 
nomic Warfare. 

TEMKIN, Associate Professor the History Medi- 
cine [on leave absence half-time the National Research 
Council 

Associate Professor the History 
Medicine. 

GENEVIEVE MILLER, Assistant the History Medicine. 

Carnegie Fellow the History Graeco- 
Roman Science. 

Erwin ACKERKNECHT, Fellow the History Medicine. 
[on leave absence, Army Medical Corps]. 

Epwarp Lecturer the History Medicine. 


Dr. RayNor interrupted his Carnegie Fellowship 
the History Graeco-Roman Science after completion the first 
year August 31, 1942 order take position with the 
Navy Washington. 

Miss GENEVIEVE MILLER was appointed the staff the Insti- 
tute January 1943. former graduate student the Institute, 
Miss Miller was research secretary from 1937 1942 which 
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capacity she rendered invaluable services, assisting most 
effectively all researches and the preparation courses, 
advising students the preparation papers and doing most the 
editorial work the Bulletin the History Medicine and the 
other publications the Institute. Miss Miller had far outgrown 
her position. Her appointment the faculty will give her more time 
for independent research and will permit her take active part 
the teaching program the Institute. Her former position will 
filled the near future. 

All members the staff were engaged some kind war work. 
Those who had regular appointments with government agencies 
were active Civilian Defense, the Motor Corps the Red Cross, 
air-raid wardens some other capacity. 

From April, 1942 January, 1943 Dr. GILLMAN, the 
University the Witwatersrand Johannesburg, Transvaal, South 
Africa, worked the Institute Carnegie Fellowship. had 
travelled and worked together South Africa 1939 and was 
great pleasure have him and his wife with Baltimore. Now, 
are happy know that they reached South Africa safely via the 
Belgian Congo. 

From April July 31, 1943, Miss Nora was 
employed the Institute editorial secretary for work the 
catalogue the Henry Barton Jacobs Collection. 

From April June 1943 Mrs. ALFRED FREEDMAN did volun- 
teer work the Institute. She catalogued reprints, indexed journals 
and gave much appreciated services. 

Staff conferences were held connection with the Journal Club 
whenever the need occurred. 


RESEARCH 


For over twenty years, planned write History Medicine 
meant sum the results all studies and experience, and 
the Sociology, intended define and outline new field medicine. 
All previous work was preparatory these two books. Every 
book wrote the past was written preliminary study and many 
paper was written order fill gap knowledge. 
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the years went by, new problems arose, materials accumulated 
and the task grew. The History was originally planned two- 
volume book but soon realized that four volumes would needed 
for half-way adequate presentation. have number excel- 
lent short Histories and what needed today detailed, fully 
documented study that may serve starting point for further 
research. few years ago, decided write not four but eight 
volumes because found that would preferable have eight 
normal-sized volumes rather than four huge tomes that you cannot 
read bed take along trip, and also found that the material 
could divided more logically into eight than into four parts. 

The plan the Sociology developed even more rapidly. While 
was rather hazy the beginning, its outlines became clearer with 
every year. time when medical services were being reorganized 
all over the world, the number problems that would have 
discussed critically became endless. Files were overflowing. The 
one-volume book soon developed into four-volume plan. 

project such magnitude somewhat terrifying. You know 
that once begun will absorb you entirely and that you will have 
drop everything else. You sometimes doubt you will have the 
energy carry through. The question health has con- 
sidered. Will you live long enough complete the work? would 
waste begin without being able proceed beyond the 
Middle Ages. You cannot begin writing such book before you feel 
absolutely pregnant with it, before absorbs you completely that 
you must write order get rid it. 

the summer 1942, had reached that point and had decided 
embark this adventure and begin writing volume 
October And October 1942, the University appointed 
Acting Librarian the William Welch Medical Library. was 
war job that obviously could not refuse. Our librarian, Dr. 
Larkey, had been called the Army and the University found 
one else take his place. realized that was full-sized job for 
which was utterly unprepared. had worked all life libraries, 
but knew them only from the consumer’s angle and knew nothing 
their administrative problems. was fully aware that would have 
study and learn great deal, particularly since the medical library 
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large university has extremely important function fulfill 
war time when students are trained accelerated schedule, when 
post-graduate courses for army physicians are held without inter- 
ruption, and most departments are engaged research connected 
with the war. The task was not keep the library but 
adjust the new conditions, expand its collections particularly 
such fields war medicine, industrial medicine, public health, 
tropical medicine, biochemistry; increase its efficiency with 
minimum personnel. institution such medical library must 
emerge from the war stronger and better organized than was before. 

spite the fact that was charge and responsible for two 
departments the University, did not give plan writing 
volume the History. merely postponed for three months 
have time become adjusted new working schedule. 
was aware that would probably stay charge two departments 
for some time and felt very strongly that did not write the books 
had been preparing for all these years, life work would remain 
mere fragment without head and tail. worked out rather com- 
plicated time-table and was ready begin writing volume 
January Ist, 1943. 

When the time came, was appointed Consultant the Board 
Economic Warfare, another war job that could not refuse. 
was not very time-consuming since had spend only one day 
Washington every week. But when you assume new responsi- 
bility, not much the physical time that counts. You come 
touch with new problems which stay your mind wherever you are. 
You correlate whatever else you with the new task which thus 
becomes very absorbing. 

about the same time, had accept third war job. The 
medical profession America had the past been thoroughly 
misinformed about Soviet medicine and, result, had shown 
little interest it. Conditions changed very rapidly and there was 
increasing demand for information about the results and achieve- 
ments Soviet medicine, demand which could not satisfied 
easily because there was organization prepared exchange 
medical information and because the language was great barrier. 
response this demand, the American-Soviet Medical Society 
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was founded. One its major activities was the publication 
bi-monthly journal, the American Review Soviet Medicine 
and was invited its editor. was already editor monthly 
journal and knew only too well what editorial job means. For 
many years, however, had been ardent desire able 
help bringing American and Soviet medicine together. had 
studied them both, had written books and papers both, and ten 
years ago had written that opinion the future medicine 
would determined large extent these two countries. Over 
and over again had deplored the lack mutual information and 
cooperation. also strongly felt that without mutual understanding 
between the United States and the Soviet Union, there could 
lasting peace. Medicine neutral ground which can meet 
our efforts alleviate the sufferings humanity, without bias 
prejudice. The new journal presented with opportunity 
realize old plans. accepted and determined make good 
job possibly can. 

But now saw that would have revise research program. 
The writing History Medicine requires steady work, research 
day-time, writing night. With ten hours administrative and 
general academic work every day, weekdays and Sundays, was 
obviously impossible engage such undertaking. was 
sad day when had give in. kept postponing but the day 
came when had admit myself that plans had collapsed 
and that was defeated. course keep hoping against hope that 
some day may able resume work, and highest and 
only ambition life able resign all jobs and devote 
myself entirely historical and sociological research and the writ- 
ing what had meant write all these years. realist, know 
that have little chance. After the war the men age and 
position, they survive the war, will used up, and they will leave 
very little behind them. 


revised research program included the following subjects: 


study the German edition Hirnkofen Arnald 
Villanova’s treatise vinis, first published 1478. was able 
find that the German edition was made from two entirely different 
sources. contains partial translation Arnald’s treatise and 
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complete translation anonymous Latin treatise probably 
Italian origin which was first printed around 1480 under the title 
vino eius proprietatibus. The study was completed during the 
Christmas vacation and will published book Schuman 
New York together with facsimile the Hirnkofen edition and 
English translation that prepared several years ago. The Latin 
text vino eius proprietatibus will reprinted from 15th 


century editions the Bulletin the History Medicine. 


continued studies the Latin medical literature the 


early Middle Ages. The original plan publishing them three 
volumes was abandoned several years ago when became apparent 
that would impossible work European libraries for many 
years come. present plan work whatever manuscript 
material have accumulated—several thousand photostatic leaves. 
description the manuscripts Montpellier was published 
1941 [Bulletin, Vol. pp. 27-47]. This year, worked for five 
months daily from p.m. 2.30 p.m. the manuscripts 
was profitable study because the manu- 
scripts have been rather neglected the past that number 
new points could brought forth. The paper completed and 
print. will continue these studies without interruption. the end, 
will sum them up, will publish bibliography the early mediaeval 
medical literature including manuscripts, prints and literature the 
subject. And finally will outline the tasks future research the 
field, that young philologists may continue the work. 

The Beveridge Plan was published November, 1942. 
March, 1943 President Roosevelt sent Congress voluminous 
report Security, Work and Relief Policies” and June 
Senator Wagner introduced bill establish Unified National 
Social Insurance System.” was obvious that social security would 
soon major issue and one about which people this country 
rather confused. felt that historical analysis the eco- 
nomic, social, and political forces involved social security legisla- 
tion would help clarifying our thought, and undertook study 
developments and trends social security legislation from Bis- 
marck Beveridge. will published series seven eight 
articles the Bulletin. The first the period Bismarck has 
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already come out and the moment working the second 
that deals with the period Lloyd George. Under normal circum- 
stances, such study would have been planned book but now 
that have work under great pressure with constant interruptions, 
never knowing what other war job may store, felt that was 
safer publish the various chapters separately. holding the 
type, however, and the series succeeds hope will, will 
made available book form ultimately. 


greatly interested the future our health resorts and 
spas because strongly feel that neglecting them, have missed 
great opportunity for developing broad program human con- 
servation and rehabilitation. hope the time not too far when 
shall send delegations the Soviet Union study the theory and 
practice balneology and allied treatments. working 
series papers dealing with the history our American spas. They 
will show that balneology has not only European but also 
American tradition and will analyze the factors that have led their 
neglect and will some day lead their rehabilitation. study the 
early medical history Saratoga Springs was completed and pub- 
lished during the year and further papers are preparation. 

the Soviet being prepared Chile. wrote new intro- 


date that the Spanish translation will the same time new 
edition. 


And finally, wrote few papers manuscripts and books 
that passed through hands during the year, and wrote few 
lectures, editorials, prefaces and reviews part the daily routine. 


September 1942, Dr. TEMKIN was appointed half- 
time basis the National Research Council where doing very 
important work. spends three days week Washington and 
three the Institute which does not leave him very much time for 
research, particularly since busy correcting proofs book, 
“The Falling Sickness, History Epilepsy from the Greeks 
the Beginnings Modern Neurology,” the publication which was 
made possible grant from the Epilepsy Medical Research Fund 
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the University. Nevertheless embarked new research 


project which deals with some philosophic implications 19th 
century medicine and science. 


Dr. Lupwic major research centered around much 
misinterpreted and misused document, the Hippocratic Oath.” 
wrote very substantial study that places the Oath its time and 
setting and contains many new and highly original interpretations. 
Since the study was too long for the Bulletin, will published 
separate pamphlet. Dr. Edelstein was also busy correcting proofs 
two-volume book, written together with his wife, Asclepius 
and his cult, the publication which was made possible grant 
the American Council Learned Societies. also helped Dr. 
Harry Friedenwald preparing edition his collected essays 


that will published two volumes one the series the 
Institute. 


Miss GENEVIEVE MILLER becoming our expert the history 
American medicine, subject that had not sufficiently cultivated 
the past and that will given much more emphasis the future. 
previous years, she edited the Bibliography the History 
Medicine the United States and that published 
annually under the auspices the American Association the 
History Medicine. She prepared new edition Benjamin 
McCready’s article the influence trades, professions, and 
occupations the United States, the production 
1837, the first American treatise occupational diseases which 
she contributed introductory essay. The book print and will 
published one the Institute series. addition, Miss Miller 
wrote interesting study episode the history American 
medical education the 19th century and published letter 
Orfila from our collections that illustrates critical moment his 
career. Miss Miller now preparing the publication Beaumont’s 
manuscript diaries with explanatory notes and introductory essay. 
The book will published Schuman New York. 

Dr. Erwin ACKERKNECHT our specialist the field 
primitive medicine, subject which contributed several papers 
during the year. His study Psychopathology, primitive medicine 
and primitive published the June number the Bulletin 
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seems particularly important since raises number 
fundamental questions. will undoubtedly attract the attention not 
only anthropologists but also psychiatrists. Dr. Ackerknecht 
has also been working various other fields medical history. 
His papers the history naval medicine announced last year have 
been published. wrote paper the history research 
metabolism and present engaged historical-epidemio- 
logical study malaria the upper Mississippi Valley which 
carried out grant from the Cinchona Products Institute. 


pared cooperation with Morris Cohen should have been pub- 
lished long ago. Unfortunately the hands publisher who 
has shown little understanding. Dr. Drabkin engaged new 
project which deals with Caelius Aurelianus, Latin medical writer 
who one our chief sources the methodical school and whose 
works—mostly adaptations from Soranus—had great influence 
mediaeval medicine. Dr. Drabkin translating Caelius Aurelianus’ 
book acute and chronic diseases—the first English translation ever 
attempted—and also intends present new edition the text. 


Dr. GILLMAN, while was the Institute, wrote book 
the history medicine South Africa that covers the period 
from 1652 1795. second volume will bring the narrative the 
foundation the Union. The development medicine South 
Africa very interesting because differs entirely from that which 
took place other countries. Dr. Gillman’s books will therefore fill 
important gap our knowledge medical history. Together 
also worked study, the purpose which was present 
critical analysis present health conditions and health services 
South Africa, subject which Dr. Gillman—one the most 
versatile and most hard-working men have ever met—had already 
devoted great deal work and which was personally very 
interested. the book not completed yet, primarily fault 
because could not devote enough time it, but hope that the study 
will finished not too distant future since should prove 
useful time when South Africa, like all other civilized countries, 
planning for complete reorganization its health services. 
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III. PUBLICATIONS 
Publications the Institute 


are fortunate being able continue the publication the 
Bulletin the History Medicine without interruption and without 
interference. The individual numbers were issued with some delay, 
but they came out ultimately and hope able catch 
during the summer. had expected that the number papers 
offered for publication would drop account the war, but the 
contrary happened. the moment, have more manuscripts 
hand than ever before, enough fill the next two volumes. The 
most regrettable suspension publication the Annals Medical 
History obviously did not improve the situation, and the revival 
the Annals the foundation new journal will have con- 
sidered necessity soon conditions permit. the moment 
are obliged refuse many manuscripts, and very unpleasant 
delays the publication papers are unavoidable. 

The wealth material, the other hand, permitted the grouping 
papers, and during the past year published several numbers 
which think were rather attractive. Thus the February number 
1943 was entirely devoted English medicine and medicine 
English literature. The April number included series papers 
dealing with the history public health and social medicine, and 
May had American medicine number. October will see 
number devoted the history physiology, and for the late fall 
plan issue that will commemorate Vesalius and his Fabrica. 

From January, 1943 the Bulletin published book reviews, 
new feature that was motivated the discontinuance the 
The policy make the reviews critical and long short 
the book warrants. 

Volume XII was completed during the year 1942. Volume XIII 
was issued from January May, 1943 and Volume XIV course 
publication. 

All all, think the Bulletin has improved and the number 
subscribers growing slowly but quite steadily. 

special word appreciation due our printer, the 
Furst Company, Baltimore, and particularly Mr. Frederick 
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Furst and Mr. Victor Furst for the excellent services they have given 
us. With one-third their highly skilled staff the armed forces, 
they have succeeded maintaining their standards and have never 
been tired fulfilling the wishes sometimes exacting editor. 


Publications Members the Institute 


Our list publications not very impressive but may claim 
attenuating circumstances, namely the fact that the moment 
have volumes print that next year’s list will more 
substantial. 


ACKERKNECHT 

Primitive Medicine and Culture Pattern. Bulletin the History 
Medicine, 1942, Vol. XII, pp. 545-574. 

Primitive Autopsies and the History Anatomy. 1943, Vol. 
pp. 334-339. 

Psychopathology, Primitive Medicine and Primitive Culture. 
1943, Vol. XIV, pp. 30-67. 

Naval Surgery from 1500 1800. Ciba Symposia, Dec. 1942-Jan. 1943, 
Vol. IV, pp. 1394-1404. 

Naval Surgery Since 1800. pp. 1405-1409. 


The Care the Sick and the Wounded Sailor the United States. 
pp. 1410-1418. 
The Naval Surgeon. pp. 1419-1424. 


LARKEY 


(With Owsei Temkin) John Bannister and the Pulmonary Circulation. 
Essays Biology, Honor Herbert Evans, University 
California Press, 1943, pp. 285-292. 


GENEVIEVE MILLER 
Autograph Letter Orfila. Bulletin the History Medicine, 
1943, Vol. XIII, pp. 320-327. 
Bibliography the History Medicine the United States and 
Canada, 1942. Ibid., 1943, Vol. XIII, pp. 643-687. 
Nineteenth Century Medical School: Washington University Balti- 
more. 1943, Vol. XIV, pp. 14-29. 


Henry 


The Significance History Period Emergency. Virginia Medi- 
cal Monthly, 1942, Vol. 69, pp. 409-410. 
War Medicine the Red Army. Soviet Russia Today, November, 1942, 
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pp. 18, 37. Reprinted in: Camsi, Journal Canadian Association 
Medical Students and Internes, 1943, Vol. pp. 20-23. 

War and Medicine. The Journal Laboratory and Clinical Medicine, 
1943, Vol. 28, pp. 531-538. 

Impotence Result Witchcraft. Essays Biology, Honor 
Herbert Evans, University California Press, 1943, pp. 539-546, 

The Historical Development the Pathology and Therapy Cancer. 
The Centaur Alpha Kappa Kappa, 1942-43, Vol. 48, pp. 33-38. 
from Bulletin the New York Academy Medicine, 
1932, 2nd Series, Vol. pp. 642-653.] 

War and Culture. The Centaur Alpha Kappa Kappa, 1943, Vol. 48, 
pp. 301-307. [Reprinted from Bulletin the History Medicine, 
1942, Vol. XI, pp. 1-11.] 

The Johns Hopkins Institute the History Medicine during the 
Academic Year 1941-1942. Bulletin the History Medicine, 
1942, Vol. XII, pp. 445-463. 

the Threshold Another Year War. 1943, Vol. XIII, 
pp. 1-9; partly reprinted The Connecticut State Medical Journal, 
1943, Vol. VII, pp. 225-227. 

Literary Controversy over Tea 18th Century England. Bulletin 
the History Medicine, 1943, Vol. XIII, pp. 185-199. 

Elizabethan Poet’s Contribution Public Health: Sir John Haring- 
ton and the Water Closet. 1943, Vol. XIII, pp. 229-243. 
Two Fifteenth Century Anatomical Drawings. 1943, Vol. XIII, 

pp. 313-319. 

From Bismarck Beveridge: Developments and Trends Social 
Security Legislation. The Period Bismarck. 1943, 
Vol. XIII, pp. 365-388. 

The Early Medical History Saratoga Springs. 1943, Vol. 
XIII, pp. 540-584. 

The University’s Dilemma. 1943, Vol. XIV, pp. 

Early Mediaeval Medical Texts Manuscripts Vendome. 
1943, Vol. XIV, pp. 68-113. 


TEMKIN 


(With Sanford Larkey). John Bannister and the Pulmonary Circu- 
lation. Essays Biology, Honor Herbert Evans, Univer- 
sity California Press, 1943, pp. 285-292. 
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IV. COURSES 
Academic Year 1942-1943 


INTRODUCTORY AND GENERAL COURSES 


Use the Library. Dr. First quarter. Three hours, groups. 

Greek and Latin Terminology Modern Medicine. Dr. 
First quarter, four lectures. 

Outlines the History Medicine. Dr. First quarter, two 
hours weekly. 

Hippocratic Medicine. Dr. Second quarter. One hour 
weekly. 


ADVANCED 
Seminar the History Medicine 


Problems Graeco-Roman Medicine and Science. Dr. and 
staff. Third and fourth quarters. One hour weekly. 


Reading and interpretation Greek Medical and Scientific Texts. Dr. 


and staff. Third and fourth quarters. One hour weekly. 
The Aristotelian System Biology. Dr. Third and fourth 
quarters. One hour weekly. 
History Pathology the 19th Century. Dr. Third quarter. 
One hour weekly. 


Seminar the Sociology Medicine 


Introduction the Sociology and Economics Medicine. Dr. 
Third and fourth quarters. Two hours evening every 
week. 


Journal Club. Dr. Second, third and fourth quarters. Two 
hours every two weeks. 

Study Groups the History, Sociology and Economics Medicine. 
Throughout the year, Dr. conducted study group the 
Philosophy Plato. 


Academic 1943 [First third quarters] 


INTRODUCTORY AND GENERAL COURSES 
Use the Library. Dr. First quarter. Three hours, 
groups. 
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Greek and Latin Terminology Modern Medicine. Dr. 
First quarter. Four lectures. 


Outlines the History Medicine. Dr. First quarter. Two 
hours weekly. 


The History Ancient Anatomy and Physiology. Dr. 
Second quarter. One hour weekly. 


The Historical Foundations the Present World Conflict. Dr. 
Second quarter. One hour weekly. 


ADVANCED 
Seminar the History Medicine 


History Pathology the 19th Century. Dr. Third quarter. 
One hour weekly. 


Seminar the Philosophy Medicine 


Teleology 19th Century Medicine. Dr. Second quarter. 
One hour weekly. 


Journal Club. Dr. and staff. Two hours every two weeks. 
throughout the year. 


The following courses are announced for the Fourth quarter [September 
November 13, 1943]: 


The History Graeco-Roman Science. Dr. One hour 
weekly. 
10. Pediatrics China. Dr. Hume. Four Seminars. 


Seminar the Sociology Medicine 


11. Developments and Trends Social Security Legislation: From Bis- 
marck Beveridge. Dr. and Miss Two hours 
weekly. 

All courses the department were better attended than ever. 
not know yet how the fact that our students are now members 
the armed forces will affect our teaching program. The students 
have attend drills and military courses and may have less time 
available for elective subjects, but obvious that shall continue 
with our program. may have adjust the new conditions. 

Difficulties transportation and lack time most physicians 
made inadvisable hold Graduate Week this year. 
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LECTURES 


The following lectures were given members the Institute 
during the year outside the regular courses the 


Henry 


July 1942 and Manpower the Modern World. 
Second Summer Student Leadership Institute, In- 
ternational Student Service, Asheville, North 
Carolina 
October The History Medicine History. 
The Johns Hopkins School Nursing, Baltimore, 
Maryland 
October The History Medicine Medicine. 
The Johns Hopkins School Nursing, Baltimore, 
Maryland 
November Soviet Public Health and War Medicine. 
Congress American-Soviet Friendship, New 
York 
December Problems and Methods Medical History. 
Goucher College, Baltimore, Maryland 
December Problems Social Medicine. 
The Johns Hopkins College for Teachers, Balti- 
more, Maryland 
January 13, 1943 The Position Vesalius the History Medicine. 
New York Academy Medicine, New York 
February Program for Total Health. 
The Fourth Institute Religion, United Church, 
Raleigh, North Carolina. 


Centre d’Etudes Médico-Sociales, New York 
10. March L’Organisation Médicale 
Europe. 
French-speaking Physicians’ Group, New York 
April Recent Advances Soviet Medicine. 


Physician’s Committee Russian War Relief, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
12. May The Rise Anatomy the 
University West Virginia, School Medicine, 
Morgantown, West Virginia 
13. May The Historical Approach Medicine. 
Alpha Epsilon Delta Chapter the University 
West Virginia, Morgantown, West Virginia 
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14. May Health and Social Security the Soviet Union. 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, New York 
15. May Experience with European Plans. 


Institute Public Health Economics, University 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
16. June Some Aspects the Life and Work Vesalius. 
Regional Meeting Medical Librarians, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania 
17. June Andreas Vesalius. 
Academy Medicine Rochester, Rochester, 
New York 
18. June The Expanding Frontier Medicine. 
Sarah Lawrence College, Bronxville, New York 
GENEVIEVE MILLER 
April Benjamin McCready and the First American Treatise 
Occupational Diseases, 1837 
The Johns Hopkins Medical History Club, 
more, Maryland 


VI. CONVENTIONS 


During the past year, members the Institute attended the 
following convention 


Regional Meeting Medical Librarians, Philadelphia, June 10- 
11, 1943, [Dr. Sigerist and Miss Miller the Institute staff, Miss 
Wheeler the Welch Library staff]. 


VII. COLLECTIONS THE INSTITUTE 


The collections are the sore spot the Institute. After eleven 
years, still have many uncatalogued items, several catalogues are 
not yet consolidated and systematic effort has been made 
increase the collections and fill gaps. This not primarily due 
lack personnel funds but chiefly poor organization for 
which alone responsible. 

The collection books administered the Welch Library and 
are greatly indebted its cataloguing department, Miss Sue 
Williams charge, for the excellent services they have given us. 
New books are catalogued without delay and the collection given 
John Rathbone Oliver was catalogued during the past year. 
Much remains done, however, and still have consult half 
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dozen different catalogues before can sure that possess 
book not. 

The cataloguing reprints date, thanks the services 
Mrs. Alfred Freedman. 

The catalogue the Henry Barton Jacobs Collection should have 
been published long ago. 1939, Mr. Morris Leikind was loaned 
the Library Congress and was appointed prepare the 
manuscript the catalogue. began with much enthusiasm but 
never finished the work. For long time could not use the collec- 
tion because Mr. Leikind was keeping the cards Washington. 
When finally succeeded getting them back, found that they 
were full mistakes and that the work had done over again. 
Steps were undertaken remedy the situation. Every card had 
checked with the corresponding book, had corrected, edited 
and many cases re-written entirely. present have reliable 
catalogue the major part the collection, the books, but the 
catalogue the prints and medals still remains made. 

Weare still far behind the cataloguing photostats mediaeval 
manuscripts but this work cannot speeded because has 
done experts. follow the principle that the cataloguing 
done the member the staff who orders the photostats and works 
with them. During the past year, photostats 201 leaves manu- 
scripts were catalogued and added the collection. 

The collection autographs was catalogued very competently 
Miss Miller years ago and since growing very slowly has not 
presented any particular problems. 

the cataloguing documents, progress has been made thanks 
the cooperation Miss Majorie Grafflin, the Welch Library. 

Our collection portraits physicians and scientists very con- 
siderable and whole workable condition. are much 
indebted Mrs. Mary Smith the Welch Library for the 
cataloguing portrait collection that was presented years ago 
Dr. Howard Kelly. used kept separately but now being 
incorporated into the general collection. 

The collection pictures still chaotic condition. obviously 
presents great many problems since covers every aspect medical 
history. Dr. Edelstein and Miss Brock have been put charge 
this collection and are now working plan for its 
reorganization. 
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The collections department are the researcher’s tools. They 
must kept perfect order, and our first task have every item 
possess catalogued that can found and made available 
without delay. the same time, however, must plan for the 
extension and improvement the collections and next year shall 
devote particular attention them. 

During the past year, the collections were increased by: 


VIII. EXHIBITS 


The following exhibits were prepared during the year: 


the Exhibition Hall the Institute: 


Witchcraft and medical superstition. 
History occupational diseases and industrial medicine. 


Both exhibits were prepared connection with meetings the 
Johns Hopkins Medical History Club. 


Lobby the Welch Library: 


series monthly exhibits illustrating the activities the 
Army Medical Corps the Wars the United States. The follow- 
ing subjects were 


Revolutionary War War against Yellow Fever 
Mexican and Civil War World War 
Spanish-American War 


Our exhibits were far from perfect and effort must made 
improve them the future. The chief criticism that did not 
devote enough time and thought their preparation. 

must differentiate between two types exhibits: those 
the Lobby the Library are small, filling only four cases, and are 
addressed primarily students and therefore educational char- 
acter. The method must chose limited subject and impress 
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point upon the visitor through careful selection and presentation 
the material. 

The exhibits the Exhibition Hall the Institute are different. 
Much space available, with cases and many panels that may 
grouped into cubicles. therefore possible cover much 
larger field into much greater detail. These exhibits should 
the result research. They must express through combination 
pictures, objects and text what text alone could not tell. 

the future, must divide the preparation exhibits more 
evenly among the members the staff that several months may 
spent the preparation each. 


IX. GIFTS 


The Institute received books from the following donors: Mrs. 
Drabkin, Ludwig Edelstein, Guy Hinsdale, Izquierdo, 
Joseph Katz, Lida Meredith, Genevieve Miller, Carlos Enrique 
Paz Soldan, Henry Sigerist, Swartz, Unver, and 
the Rockefeller Foundation. 

Portraits were presented Mrs. Paul Shipley and Mrs. 
Davis who gave group framed portraits Johns Hopkins 
Medical School professors taken around 1915. Mrs. Joseph Blood- 
good presented group photographs early Hopkins’ students 
and faculty. 

Pictures were received from Col. Edgar Hume, Joseph Pijoan 


and Henry Sigerist; Michael Pijoan presented the Institute with 
autograph letter. 


The total number gifts was follows: 


BUDGET 
live cockeyed world. While the country spending 
hundreds billions dollars producing war materials which turn 
into scrap iron very rapidly, are enjoying economic boom. 
Money easily available and budgets have increased. 
period economic depression, the department university 
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broke while the individuals thrive because whatever money 
available spent salaries. The cost living low and even with 
salary cuts, the individuals live better than before while the depart- 
ment unable buy the most necessary books. 

period economic boom, the other hand, the department 
well off while the individuals suffer. Salaries remain static while 
the cost living soars. the moment, the purchasing power 
salaries reduced still more increased taxation. have 
reason complain, however did nothing prevent this war and 
only justice that should pay for our neglect. any rate, 
have the satisfaction know that are not contributing any 
inflationary move. 

The budget the past year amounted $31,020.63 which was 
added unexpended balance $1,032.12 from the previous year. 
The department furthermore 

$2,000.00 from the National Research Council compensation 
the University for Dr. Temkin’s part-time work. 

$1,500.00 from the Cinchona Products Institute New York for 
Dr. Ackerknecht’s study the history malaria. 

$3,017.00 from subscriptions the Bulletin the History 
Medicine and sale Institute publications. 


All all, had $38,569.75 available. this amount, $26,336.00 
were spent for salaries and wages, $1,058.40 for contributions 
annuity premiums and pensions, $650.00 for maintenance building, 
$6,704.00 for publications, the rest for the purchase books, 
photographs, running and similar expenses. 


XI. MISCELLANEOUS 


picnic the Institute was held Miss Trebing’s garden 
October 10, 1942. December the History Science class 
Dean Dorothy Stimson, Goucher College, paid its annual visit 
the Institute. 

October, 1942 Miss Miller was appointed Treasurer the 
American Association the History Medicine. During the past 
year, Dr. Sigerist served President, Dr. Edelstein Secretary 
the History Ideas Club the University. February, 1943 Dr. 
Sigerist was elected Vice-president the American Association for 
the Advancement Science for Section 


BOOK 


Lippincott Company, 1943. 309 pp., Bibliogr. pp. $3.00. 


The thesis Germany Incurable?” follows: German culture 
different from any other Western European culture. sick culture, and 
has been sick for long time. afflicted with mental illness, and 
this mental illness paranoia. 

The author the book positive and definite and betrays hesitation 
about his diagnosis. describes what thinks the symptoms paranoia 
are; contends that his description based his own first-hand, clinical 
knowledge paranoia individuals. then proceeds state and reiterate 
that Germany, German culture whole, displays the same symptoms. 
endeavors press upon the reader the assumption that since individual 
patients suffering from paranoia must treated, cultures which suffer from 
the same disease should also treated—psychiatrically. The author will- 
ing concede that the cause paranoia unknown him, anyone, 
and that paranoia chronic, incurable disease; but then proceeds 
advise that Germany, who suffers from paranoia, must treated and 
cured, there little hope for our civilization. Another world war will 
come, for Germany will start again surely she started World War 
and World War II. 

The author Germany Incurable?” seems vaguely aware that 
his neurological (he calls neuro-psychiatric) ingress into the domain 
where angels fear tread and politicians thrive somewhat unsteady. 
admits that France under Napoleon III went through paranoid episode.” 
admits that have our own Kux Klans and their ilk—manifestations 
what the author would call social cultural paranoia. admits also 
that not all Germans are paranoid. But all this, says, does not really 
matter, because culture may show paranoid trends without having para- 
noia, and culture may full victim paranoia while many (perhaps the 
majority) the individuals forming this culture may not paranoiacs 
all. The author, readily seen, not quite clear this point; does 
not say not clear, but does leave the reader rather uncertain his 
clarity and quite certain that the thesis well-elaborated string inferred 
ambiguities and manifest inconsistencies. 

Some references are made non-paranoid Germans. These Germans left 
Germany. The impression gained that the author believes that all refugees 
from Carl Schurz Thomas Mann were and are free paranoia and that 
their descendants remained good, nonparanoid, democratic, republican Ameri- 
cans, like Wendell Willkie. 
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One might regret that the author this book failed look into the psy- 
chology those Germans who emigrated France and not America: the 
Wendels, for instance—good French munition makers and members the 
Chamber Deputies—who schemed international carnage Paris 
Wendels, cooperation with the von Wendels Berlin. 

The book, 309 pages text, has some blank pages and pages pref- 
ace and introductions; has index, but contains great number 
names and long bibliography. Strangely enough, certain writers whom 
the author refers those who particularly influenced his trend thought 
are not even mentioned the bibliography. The references the text are 
not specific, and therefore the impression unavoidable that the book 
poorly and inaccurately documented. The bibliographical list much longer 
than the scant parenthetic references would warrant. Since the author him- 
self states that was work the book, least conceived it, 1927, 
fair assume that there was sufficient time write with adequate 
documentation. That the book apparently was not written particularly 
regrettable, because asserts much and positively that less diffuse 
and allusive documentation would have reduced the reader’s uncertainty and 
concern. After all, the question what-should-we-do-with-Germany 
very serious one, and when physician ventures into great experi- 
ment diagnosing and curing whole culture, without benefit history 
economics—a culture which thinks has been the bane our civilized 
existence for several generations—he owes his readers strict accuracy and 
almost pedantic references chapter and verse. 

The journalist and journalism necessity react daily actualities the 
terms and the mood these daily actualities. physician cannot become 
journalist pure and simple. soon takes his pen deal with 
current social issue, medical journalist, and medical journalism has 
double responsibility. journalist speaks for himself; physician speaks, 
represents, his profession and his specialty and his science—no matter 
how personal his thought. The public right refusing grant the 
physician the twisty privilege diplomat lawyer, who can speak 
loudly off the record,” express his purely personal, private opinion” and 
consider himself not responsible far the record the court the 
government concerned. 

far Germany Incurable?” concerned, must bear mind 
that medicine does not yet know such specialty the psychiatry and 
psychotherapy whole cultures. specialist who feels behooved 
offer his considered opinion what believes new and correct point 
view this field should naturally feel great responsibility toward the 
other non-German cultures which invites heed his medicopsychological 
counsel. should also feel responsibility toward his colleagues the 
medical profession, who must convinced means more telling than 
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terminology and clinical labels, and who must certain that real injury 
done the methodological and clinical principles scientific psychiatry. 
this world crisis seriously—and take must—and medicine 
able meet its evergrowing social and moral responsibilities, the doctor 
must redouble his caution, even his eagerness helpful doubled and 
tripled, his participation public life increased many times, and his 
tasks enhanced immensely. 

the last war even pale image the bloody countenance this one, 
can assumed that before this war over twenty even thirty million 
able-bodied young people will have been killed, maimed, otherwise 
incapacitated; enormous number others will have died starvation 
and disease. this war lasts more than five years, will cost least 
three thousand dollars—not including the destruction cities like 
Stalingrad Coventry and many other civilian values. 
staggering problem visualize. one reduce some concepts 
psychotherapy, one’s psychology, particularly one’s social psychology, will 
have worked out with great scientific care and greater sense 
responsibility for the written word. Clinical terms and proper nouns 
suffice. 

that Wilfred Trotter sociologist, that Erik Erikson established 
anthropologist, that Erich Fromm’s contributions were especially relevant 


the plan this book,” that Harold Lasswell made important contribu- 


tions the problems under discussion. find none Lasswell’s 
Fromm’s Erikson’s contributions the bibliography. The whole thing 
much more confusing because Erik Erikson not anthropologist 
all, but child psychoanalyst and research psychologist (or another, 
yet unknown namesake?). Fromm lay psychoanalyst who left psy- 
choanalysis, and Harold Lasswell excellent political scientist who 
seems have real intellectual representation the book all. Freud 
too mentioned, with pious bow verbal adoration the custom 
nowadays, but not shadow Freud’s views paranoia seems 
reflected the exposé paranoia which covered about one hundred 
pages. Yet Freud left classical study Dementia Paranoides, 
used called, the case good German judge. The perusal the 
Schreber case would have enlightened the author “Is Germany Incur- 
what paranoia really psychologically, and what looks like. 

Yet the author does assert from the outset that the material presented 
these pages strictly limited well-established facts, derived from clinical 
observation” (p. 22). Then warns that paranoia not used here 
epithet, but responsible medical (p. 31). This responsi- 
ble medical diagnosis, the author avers, can made the basis many 
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things, and among others the sum tenuous small impres- 
sions made sensitive clinical instincts” (p. 21)—a dangerous suggestion 
for scientific orientation. 

this impressionistic method approaching serious problem added 
another difficulty: number statements are singular that one does not 
know whether they just don’t make any sense whether they contain 
esoteric simplicity yet unrevealed the average reader. difficult 
understand what meant such sentence, for instance: There 
intention belittling, discarding neglecting the politico-economic contri- 
butions world problems” (p. 34). Contributions whom? the use 
the term persecution there such technical term psy- 
chiatry, and does not mean anything descriptive expression. the 
expression self-reference,” which not used psychiatry all; the 
technical terms “ideas” “delusions reference” are the accepted 
terms. The word Eigenbeziehungen was once used parenthetically Bleu- 
ler was too literally translated the American edition Bleuler’s 
book, but even there found parentheses. “Is Germany 
the expression elevated the level accepted term, which 
misleading. also disconcerting read that all paranoiacs are mur- 
derers, deliberate and self-righteous ones.” This clinically untrue. Some 
paranoiacs are also murderers, course. true, probably, that “in 
practically every country earth, she [Germany] has spies and secret 
organizations” (p. 38). there country earth that has spies 
other countries times war times peace? This hardly 
clinical manifestation paranoia. Something said about Germany’s 
world-wide activities, and yet also read Germans,” 

The fundamental, the most important, characteristic paranoia, the par- 
ticular nature the underlying psychological conflict, not even men- 
tioned, although does appear that the author vaguely knows that the para- 
noiac’s projections and delusions are fantasies not based realities. 
proceeds demonstrate his own satisfaction that Germany has invented 
fantasied world-animosity against her which allegedly devoid any 
factual foundation. The testimony bear out this contention collected 
from variety sources, from Fichte, Nietzsche, Hitler, and from 
anonymous American lady who took the cure Carlsbad shortly after the 
first World War. This lady stated, don’t understand these people [the 
Germans]—these harmless, fat house-wives talk about German humiliation 
the war the same tone voice they would use their daughter had 
been raped” (p. 185). Intensity national feeling world which 
nationalism and patriotism are considered one the highest civic virtues 
here considered pathological, merely because the imperative thesis 

prove that Germany pathological. “In contrast, the behavior France 
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after 1870, even though the Strasbourg statue the Place Concorde 
was draped black, even though France had just thrown off minor 
paranoid régime the Third Empire, was realistic and philosophical” (p. 
184). Thus glib remark disposes the French cult revanche which 
burned the hearts all Frenchmen from 1870 1914. Alphonse Daudet’s 
“Last Lesson,” Guy Maupassant’s Walter Schnaps” and Boule 
written years after 1870, the Entente Cordiale with Russia, the single- 
mindedness Clemenceau, the hatred Germany which never died down 
for moment, the diplomacy France which for almost half century never 
stopped plotting and plotting for the reconquest Alsace-Lorraine—all 
this called merely realistic and philosophical,” although bore all the 
earmarks what “Is Germany Incurable?” would classify paranoia, 
were German. 

The Triple Entente would never have been formed—if Germany had not 
started building big navy! What world markets, international com- 
merce, competition with the British Empire played this plan for German 
navy overlooked. was all part persecution complex Ger- 
many, not France, not England. the case the imperialistic, com- 
petitive démarches Russia, France, England, Japan, and Germany, Ger- 
many alone was just fantasying that empires always wish cut each other’s 
throats and always contrive cut them. 

The Treaty Versailles, could say were adopt for moment 
the quasi-psychiatric terminology “Is Germany Incurable?”, was the 
clearest expression paranoid cruelty and persecutory self-assertion the 
old Clemenceau and the France represented; but the author “Is Ger- 
cany Incurable?” takes for granted that was good, psychiatrically 
sane peace treaty. speaks the German reaction terms devoid 
psychiatric objectivity. him the humiliation and injustice the Treaty 
Versailles are fictitious products paranoid mind, and considers the 
German reaction “hard luck stories,” “tearful propaganda,” sentimental 
baloney,” “hullabaloo,” and “whining.” These words contempt and 
disgust can only dictated subjective rather than clinical motivations. 
They suggest hatred and fear. probably fear, since one the attributes 
paranoia, Germany Incurable?” suggests, the fact that frightens 
the psychiatrist—a singular differential diagnostic point—and the author 
states that applies individual paranoia should apply equally 
group paranoia” (p. 103). 

The danger this psychiatric sleight-of-hand cannot overestimated. 
“Is Germany devoid any true scientific psychiatric basis 
that could passed without notice all, were not for the fact that 
written physician, his capacity physician and specialist 
neurology. The general public does not always know the difference between 
neurologist and psychiatrist, and consequently the nonpsychological diva- 
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gations neurologist are frequently mistaken for especial psychiatric 
wisdom. rational speak culture suffering from mental dis- 
ease speak the flood waters Indiana pathologically murderous. 
Moreover, would highly dangerous overlook the fact that singling 
out German, French, Spanish culture being inferior superior, patho- 
logical normal, sociologically and psychologically untenable. European 
culture one and indivisible for long time. Even the emancipation 
Russian serfs 1861 and American Negroes 1863 was mere 
coincidence, yet nothing could appear more remote than America from 
Russia eighty years ago, and greater contrast could imagined than 
Abraham Lincoln and Alexander both were assassinated. 
Even economically the world has been one for long time; that why this 
war global. That why during the Civil War, seemingly private” 
war distant America, both England and France were vitally interested 
what was happening. Immense unemployment English and French textile 
British armor manufacturers were building battleships for the Confederacy, 
and France favored the Confederacy, the source cotton. 

find “Is Germany Incurable?” the traditional references 
Treitschke, Fichte, Vater Jahn, the Pan-German League, Nietzsche, and 
Wagner. The references are uncritical and superficial, although carping. 
Vater Jahn’s visions and Fichte’s change social philosophy are cited 
illustrative Germany’s megalomanic persecution complex”; the fact 
that both Jahn and Fichte spoke under the smarting pain which Napoleon 
inflicted Germany early the nineteenth century not even mentioned. 
The historical perspective nebulous and flat; some the alleged facts 
would have been amusing they were not sad. example 
paranoia, some sort nonexistent paranoia” mentioned, 
and the ecstatic attitude toward the leader cited—a phenomenon always 
prominent periods great revolutions but imputed paranoid only 
the case the Germans.. Another who quote Goethe 
the beer-garden, taxi-drivers who admire Nietzsche, are familiar figures” 
Germany (p. 223). The patient whom the author “Is Germany 
Incurable?” supposed studying carefully and with earnest clinical 
discernment does appear have been misrepresented the doctor. These 
appear rather fictitious. 

the basis this type arrangement the clinical fact” that 
the book tries suggest that paranoia, incurable individuals, should 
cured German culture. What could the psychiatrist produce such 
acure? The suggestion rather disappointing, for the book suggests that 
follow Edgar Ansel Mowrer and Sumner Welles and the Atlantic Char- 
ter. Mowrer excellent liberal journalist, sure; Welles neat 
career diplomat. But neither has had psychiatric education, and neither 
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probably ever understood paranoia. And the Atlantic Charter any rate 
recipe. difficult, therefore, rid oneself the feeling 
that the title the book both misleading and unkind. proof 
Germany’s illness given except few artificial, nonexistent psychiatric 
verbal parallels. psychiatric cure suggested for this (assumed) 
psychiatric illness. 

Yet great deal harm can done such books, for they bear 
stamp medicine which not justified and, what more and worse, they 
broaden the pathway racial intolerance. single out Germany 
separate culture equivalent sharing silently the insane theories race 
superiority. means sharing these ideas when one says: Its [paranoia’s] 
presence the predominant German culture-trait sets the Germans apart 
special world-problem among western nations” (p. 118). Please note 
that the author unwittingly sheds his prevaricatory official objectivity and 
says that the sets Germans, not Germany, apart. 
bad hate the Germans Germans, hate the Jews Jews. 
What else but hate could inspire these lines: “In Germany has not been 
merely matter some people dripping paranoid poison some the time, 
with the healthy reaction the man the street vigorous antidote. 
Instead, the German man the street has been more and more swept along 
with the swelling river paranoid attitudes flowing from the university 
chair, the journalist’s typewriter, the floor the Reichstag, the monarch’s 
throne. Long since, the current has grown swift and deep that 
small wonder that has occurred few Germans try swim against 
it” (p. 161). 

Thus the man the street guilty Hitler! But the scores thou- 
sands Germans dying concentration camps are overlooked. The 
thousands Germans who fought the battle against Franco and work 
the underground movement Germany are sadly overlooked. The old 
myth guilty nation thus being revived. There doubt that the 
author “Is Germany Incurable?” politically liberal and aware 
intolerance toward Germans any other race, but this exactly what 
makes his thesis regrettable. regrettable because naive overestima- 
tion such young and still rather frail medical discipline psychiatry does 
easily lead one imperceptibly but surely into the path social perspectives 
which are anything but liberal scientific. efficient and effective, 
the psychiatric approach social problems cannot limited narrow, 
pseudoclinical speculations, will bear all the earmarks immaturity, 
adolescent simplicity and simple fantasies psychiatric omnipotence. 

The full mobilization one’s neurological background and quasi- 
psychiatric idiom does not conceal the adolescent nature popularized 
catering nonexistent omnipotence enjoyed youngsters, who fre- 
quently replace the deed the word. This assertion found its corroboration 
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rather neatly the statement New York girl, age eleven, who was one 
May 23, 1943). The girl, Barbara Bocala, school grade B1, was asked 
what branch service she would like join. She replied, Whatever 
they call lady Marines, but not till I’m and college and study psy- 
chology. Then join and Europe and study what makes Germans 
military. tell great scientist and might work out formula 
something them they wouldn’t fight any more. wouldn’t powder 
serum—it would something like treaty give Germans what they 
wanted. You see, nobody Germany seems know what they want now 
and psychologist might able help. came out that they wanted 
the whole world, then there would nothing but wipe out the German 
nation electric chair put them life-long prison. But, then, after the 
war don’t want prisons have give them all the electric chair. 
But think would easier psychology. What you mean, 
that sounds like good idea? sounds rather ridiculous me.” 
Sapienti sat. 


Grecory 


Beynon Ray. Doctors the Mind; The Story Psychiatry. 
Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1942. 325 pp. $3.00. 


Had the author this book chosen omit her subtitle, there would 
less question the presentation her thesis. truly doctors 
the mind she writes—not great many them, not always fully enough 
those she does mention—but sufficiently warrant her main title. 

brief introduction, Mrs. Ray comments: “In complicated and 
advanced civilization, remain emotionally immature. This the under- 
lying cause the present world crisis.” This interesting thinking and 
seemingly plausible statement fact, but doubtful that most even 
many psychiatrists would agree, first, that are emotionally immature,” 
second, that this the cause the tragedy the world today. The 
thought too flat, too positive, not sufficiently grounded fact. 

not unfair single out these sentences for criticism, for they give 
clue one the reasons why such book this must inevitably find dis- 
favor with many its readers. “The larger the vocabulary indi- 
vidual, the higher his intelligence” (p. 31) another example point. 
Medicine had become, and during the eighteenth century remained, largely 
academic and didactic. There was such thing laboratory research 
and very little, and that superficial, clinical observation. there was 
real science medicine” (p. 105). This last excerpt reveals justified 
fascination with the great medical discoveries the nineteenth century, but 
the same time discloses naiveté which hardly scientific. 
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The book neatly written. Mrs. Ray’s pictures various doctors— 
whether neurologists psychiatrists—are often very pleasant reading. But 
when the various pictures are assembled under even the partial title The 
Story Psychiatry, the result cannot satisfy the intelligent layman. Such 
layman would find hint his coming disappointment the first page 
the introduction, where the author states: “About that time fifty years 
ago”] new science was conceived the strangest places—the insane 
asylum. This science was delivered the battlefields the First World 
War and has since grown precocious manhood.” 

true that Mrs. Ray does some extent rectify the impression given 
that psychiatry sprang, parentless, from nowhere. Later the text she 
mentions Kraepelin, and Kretschmer, and Bernheim and Liébeault, and 
Griesinger, and Charcot—even Paracelsus, though only with reference 
endocrinology. How can one reconcile the mention the achievements 
these men with the statement that psychiatry was “conceived” only fifty 
years ago? 

Further, rather strange story psychiatry which relegates the 
neuroses—in which category far the majority mental diseases fall— 
one chapter (the last) and spends most the remaining pages rather 
superficial discussion hypnotism, anthropology, neurology, and the psy- 
choses. perhaps natural mistake for the layman make: the 
psychoses that have been treated various shock therapies; because these 
therapies are more easily seen the layman—and because they seem more 
plausible—it not hard concentrate one’s attention them the neglect 
the psychotherapies. But the mistake not one which any psychiatrist 
would make telling the story his specialty. would feel compelled, 
matter how sincerely believed the shock therapies, discuss the neu- 
roses and the methods which they are treated and cured. would feel 
bound discuss the newest psychotherapies—psychoanalysis—in more 
detailed way than does Mrs. Ray, only contrast the more patent 
methods shock therapy. 

Perhaps the above criticism resolves the question: layman, regard- 
less the number advisers may feel free call upon, capable 
writing the history science which does not understand and some 
tenets which accepts uncritically? this reviewer’s opinion the 
answer would have no. 

Marcaret STONE 
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